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CONSTITUTIONS! 


By PHYLLIs HoDGsON 


LTIMATELY prose is generated out of the ordinary needs of every- 
day life. The nineteenth-century practice of labelling a single writer 
—hbe it Chaucer, Wycliffe, Rolle, or sundry others—‘Father of modern 
English prose’ is now discredited. Recent investigation indicates more and 
more strongly that sources are to be looked for in the prose of common use. 
Since R. W. Chambers’s momentous essay ‘On the Continuity of English 
Prose’,” ever-growing attention is being paid to devotional prose such as 
that of the Ancrene Riwle or of Rolle or Hilton—such prose as was written 
in the vernacular to guide religious ignorant of Latin in the pursuit of the 
contemplative life. The intrinsic merits of such treatises have been ad- 
mired, and their significance in the development of English literature 
recognized. But another big and important group of religious works, also 
written solely with a practical purpose, yet remains largely unexplored by 
the searcher for the beauties of Middle English and for the sources of more 
modern prose. The Disciple of the Orologium Sapientiae was in despair at 
‘so manye bokes and tretees of vyces and vertues, & of dyuers doctrynes, 
pat pis schort lyfe schalle rapere haue an ende of anye manne panne he 
maye owpere studye hem or rede hem’. Many of these works of doctrinal 
and moral instruction are admittedly tedious reading to-day ; but to anyone 
interested in medieval ideas and Middle English expression, reading 
Chaucer’s ‘Parson’s Tale’ is not the ‘somewhat heavy mediaeval penance’ 
Chesterton once termed it, and such works as the Ayenbite of Inwyt, The 
Book of Vices and Virtues, and Facob’s Weill have a worthy claim to be 
* For an account of English Manuals influenced by Peckham’s Constitutions of 1281 
see J. L. Peckham, Archbishop Peckham as a Religious Educator (‘Yale Studies in Religion’, 
No. 7, 1934), Pp. 106 ff. 
? Introduction to Harpsfield’s Life of More [E.E.T.S. No. 186 (London, 1931)]. 
3 Orologium Sapientiae or The Seven Poyntes of Trewe Wisdom, edited from MS. Douce 


114 in Angl. x (1888), 328. 
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recognized as literature. Among the hundreds of Middle English treatises 
written to instruct clergy and laity in the elements of Christian belief and . 
practice there must lie hidden the work of many an interesting personality 
and many a notable writer of prose. 

A recent accession to the Bodleian Library, MS. Eng. Th. c 57,' com- 
prising this kind of treatise, arrests attention by the individuality of its 
compiler and his power of expression. This manuscript contains an 
anonymous fifteenth-century manual with the heading A Discourse Upon 
pe Constitution, and the sub-heading Ignorancia Sacerdotum, adopted from 
John Peckham’s Lambeth Constitutions of 1281, parts of which precede it 
in the manuscript.? The Discourse is ultimately the product of two develop- 
ments in Church discipline—firstly, confession made compulsory for all by 
the Lateran Canon of 1216, which had thus imposed new obligations on 
the laity, new duties and supremely delicate responsibilities on the priest- 
hood; secondly, English legislation such as that of the Lambeth Constitu- 
tions, which enjoined that ‘every priest having the charge of a flock do, 
four times in each year . . . instruct the people in the vulgar language simply, 
and without any phantastical admixture of subtle distinction, in the articles 
of the Creed, the ten Commandments, the Evangelical precepts, the seven 
works of mercy and the seven deadly sins with their offshoots, the seven 
principal virtues and the seven sacraments’. The Discourse was written by 
a priest to help priests in their task of preaching and directing. Much of 
the subject-matter was derivative, much the customary teaching of the 
Church in the fifteenth century, but it is presented through the under- 
standing of a striking and pleasing personality, in lively and varied prose, 
with much incidental humour as well as beauty and impressiveness. In his 
proem the author stated his reasons for writing: 


After pat I, nameles, had red pe golden and famous glose whiche pe excellent 
doctour of bothe the lawes, Lyndewode, Bisshop of Seynt Dauid, made vpon 
this precedent constitucion, and thought it diffuse, intricat with lawe, and hard 
of intellecte to suche symple lettred men, nameli in lawe, as I am, thoughe pat 
I therin be aggraduat, I presumed vnder supportacion and correccion of the 
reders herof, as God knoweth oonli of charite and in eschewyng of ydelnesse, to 
drawe out of the seid glose and other werkes of hooli doctours this ensuyng rude 
werk made in oure modre tunge, for diuerse causes that moued me, bi whiche I 
entende after suche auctours as I haue seen to distribute forth to symple curates, 

* The origin of this manuscript is unknown. The name ‘W. Browne 1555’ is on f. 156°. 


The manuscript was purchased by the Bodleian Library in the sale of Sir Leicester Harms- 
worth’s books at Sotheby’s, 16 Oct. 1945 (lot 2114). 


2 Besides the Ignorancia Sacerdotum this manuscript contains: (fol. 142) Liber prophetie 
Johannis de Rupecissa qui vocatur vade mecum in tribulatione ; (fol. 152) three extracts 
from sermons ascribed to St. Augustine. 

3 Translation quoted from F. A. Gasquet, Religious Instruction in England during the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries (‘Historical Papers’, London, 1894), p. 8. 
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curales or vpplandisshe, hou thei shal haue hem afore God and man in their 
demenyng ayenst hem self, as wel inward as outward, and also hou thei shal 
declare vnto theire parisshens the matieres conteyned in the seid constitucioun, 
in fulfillyng of pe charge leide vpon hem. (fol. 3*)' 

He begins with a personal exhortation to the priests themselves to amend 
their own way of life. Then he turns to the second part of his programme, 
based ultimately on Peckham’s outline, and discourses on the Creed, the 
seven sacraments, the seven works of mercy, the ten commandments. 
This leads on to the strictly penitential part treating of the seven deadly 
sins as a preparation for an understanding of contrition, confession, and 
satisfaction. ‘The last part deals more positively with the way to perfection, 
with meekness and charity, the love of God, the contemplative life, the 
virtue of perseverance. 

Despite the author’s initial statement, very little of his subject-matter 
has been found to correspond closely with any part of Lyndwood’s 
Provinciale. The style is everywhere different. Large sections, however, 
can be traced to other sources. The proem ends with what claims? to be a 
paraphrase of St. Bonaventura’s ten points how ‘a man may most profite 
to himself and plese god’. The penitential part proper (fols. 37* ff.), like 
parts of the Ayenbite of Inwyt, the Book of Vices and Virtues, and Caxton’s 
Royal Book, is an independent translation from the thirteenth-century 
Somme de Vices et de Virtues or Somme le Roi often attributed to the 
Dominican friar Lorens d’Orleans.’ In the two chapters ‘On Deadly Sin’ 
and ‘On Venial Sins’ the author lists definition after definition rather in the 
manner of the Speculum Christiani, from the works of St. Gregory, St. 
Chrysostom, and at least a dozen others. In the description of the spiritual 
battles which man must suffer there is repeated acknowledgement to the 
work of William of Paris. The consideration of the causes of tribulation 
sent to men ends with Chapter XIII of the fourteenth-century treatise 
The Chastising of God’s Children, borrowed word for word. Much of the 
sections on Penitence and Contrition is taken from Raymund of Penna- 
forte’s Summa Casuum Poenitentiae.* Stories are drawn from Jacques de 

* Modern punctuation has been added to the quotations. 

2 Fol. 13>. Careful investigation-has been made, but the source of this passage has not 
been discovered in the accepted works of St. Bonaventura. One suspects it has been drawn 
from one of the many spurious writings attributed to St. Bonaventura. 

3 The problems connected with the text of the Somme are extremely complicated. See 
Book of Vices and Virtues, ed. W. Nelson Francis [E.E.T.S., O.S. No. 217 (London, 
1942), pp. xxi—xxvii]. At least three different versions are involved, the Somme proper, and 
the so-called ‘old’ and ‘new’ Miroir du Monde. The Ayenbite, Book of Vices and Virtues, 
and Royal Book are apparently independent translations from the Somme proper, whereas 
this part of the Discourse is a close translation of a Miroir. A collation with the ‘new’ 
Miroir, printed by Chavannes in 1845, proved it to be for the most part an exact and full 
translation, though there are some omissions, additions, and adaptations. 

* The Summa, written by the Dominican Raymunde of Pennaforte at least as early as 
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Vitry and Caesarius of Heisterbach to illustrate the miraculous effect of 
confession.’ A great part of the rest is probably derivative, though the 
present writer has not yet been able to discover the sources. 

All such subject-matter was very common. This anonymous manual’s 
claim to uncommonness rests upon style.2 To give an impression of the 
range of this, and of the compilation as a whole, it will be helpful to look 
at each subdivision in turn. 


The exhortatory proem is written in a homiletic style comparable with 
that of the Ancrene Riwle. It is lucid, richly figurative, enlivened by 
allegory, proverbial wisdom and epigram, and everywhere deeply infused 
with Biblical thought and diction. Priests, the writer urges, should be 
‘more redolent in vertues’ than other men (fol. 10). They must keep 
chastity ‘with al cautele and diligence’ in their ‘brotil vessels of glasse’ 
(fol. 6*). The ideal of chastity is wide: 


But who is chaast? Certes, not he pat is replete wip pe sperit of veyn glorie, 
ire, or envie, couetise, or symonye, or oper malice, but he pat is meke in herte, 
ful of pacience and abstinence, softe and sobre, replete wip charite. (fol. 6°.) 


If his reader should ask why God, having made man so frail, should set 
him such a difficult way to perfection, the author answers: 


Who knoweth the myght of man so wel as he pat yaue hym myght? For he 
yaue vs neuer commaundement, but pat we may perfourme it, if we wol, wip his 
grace. For he is so rightwise pat to inpossibilite he byndeth no man. And yet 
his grace and merci helpeth vs euer, so pat, and we wol not wilfulli exclude 
his helpe, we shulde shyne as steeres in pe myddes of pis shrewede nacioun. 


(fol. 7°.) 


Let priests and others take care to avoid sin before it gains a hold, for ‘it is 
lesse trauaille not to resceiue a shrewe panne forto putte hym out after he 
is resceiued’ (fol. 8*). Let them keep a watch on the tongue, ‘for many a 
synne bryngeth in a tunge loselli hanged’ (fol. 8%). Vices may seem virtues. 


1243, had extraordinary currency from the mid-thirteenth to the fifteenth century, and its 
exposition of the subject seems to be the original of many of the various treatises ‘on 
Penitence. 

! The early thirteenth-century works of the French Jacques de Vitry and the German 
Caesarius of Heisterbach form an important part of the great continental storehouse of 
example which profoundly influence the English sermons of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Exempla from the Sermones Vulgares of Jacques de Vitry were edited by Crane, 
Exempla of Jacques de Vitry [Folk Lore Soc. Pub. xxvi (London, 1890)]. Caesarius’s 
Dialogus Miraculorum was translated by H. von E. Scott and C. C. Swinton Bland, The 
Dialogue on Miracles (London, 1929). 

2 {t is not claimed that this manuscript is unique. The text of a Disce Mori in MS. 
Laud misc. 99 (olim Laud, F 86) in the Bodleian Library is substantially the same in the 
sections on the Seven Deadly Sins, the Sins of Heart, Mouth, &c., the Ghostly Battles, 
Penitence, Confession, the Seven Sacraments, th= Creed, and the Formal Confession. 
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‘Pride cometh vnder colour of goostly fredom’ (fol. g*), ‘plesaunt flaterynge 
ynder colour of charite’ (fol. 9*), ‘ypocrisie vnder colour of hoolynesse’ 
(fol. 9?). 

It is no maistrie to goo homeli in blak or abiecte clothyng, and for to bere lowe 
pe hede, and falle ofte on knees & pretende mekenesse in contenaunce, and turne 
vp pe white of pe eighen, and ofte to calle vs wrecchid synners, whiche pinges 
som doo wip an herte ful of pride and vayn glorie, whiche may be assaied. Ifa 
man reproue hem or sette hem at nought, anoon pei wol be ful of malencoly and 
of sharp chidyng and bittirnesse. (fol. 9*-.) 

Beware also pat wrappe kyndel not in youre hertes and make hem to brenne 
in malice, and so to caste oute sparkeles of bitter speche. (fol. 9.) 

Bep ware also of flaterers and glosers whos wordes ben softe as oyle and sharpe 
as dartes. (fol. g>.) 

Lat youre conscience and youre fame accorde. Ransake youre conscience, and 
elles it wol ransake you. (fol. 10*.) 


This fifteenth-century priest would have reading and devotion so measured 
‘that reson make an ende and not werynesse’ (fol. 10*). He would not have 
extravagance in the freshness of renewed effort, only a constant sense of 
the difficulties ahead and sustained perseverance in fighting them: 

It is litil maistrie to wake, and rede bokes, or to seie psalmes, for of pis we may 
leue of whan vs lust. But for to chaunge oure maners, or to chastice oure wicked 
wyf oure bodi, or oure flessheli affecciouns, whiche of nature be ioyned to vs, and 
to parceiue pe multitude of vices pat regnen in vs fro oure yonge age vnto now, 
and to exclude hem, and in peire stede to plante in pe gardyn of oure hertes pe 
ordre of vertues bi a due and discrete processe, oon after an oper, litil and litil, 
til we come to perfeccioun: pis is a maistrie of longe tyme and greet trauaille. 
(fol. 10#-».) 

Something of the glory of that perfection he has power to convey by the 
beauty and dignity of language, as for example in his description of the 
Day of Judgement: 

Pei pat haue loued hym here and desirid his comyng, on pat oper side shal be 
ioieful to be take vp in pe eire ayenst hym in a solempne processioun, shynyng 
in inmortalite, incorrupcion, and habundaunce of alle delices. ... (fol. 12*.) 

The discourse on doctrine which follows the proem is the only part of 
the manual which might be based on Lyndwood’s Provinciale, though even 
here each item possibly borrowed is greatly expanded, and the didactic 
manner modified or changed. This section begins logically with the twelve 
articles of the Christian faith (the Creed), continuing in turn with the seven 
sacraments, the seven works of mercy, and the ten commandments. Apart 
from the teaching on the Creed, the development of each of these themes is 
conventional, though much more detailed than in such comparable works 
as The Lay Folk’s Catechism, Mirk’s Duties of a Parish Priest, Handlyng 
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Synne, Pricke of Conscience, Ayenbite of Inwyt, Speculum Christiani, &c. 
In its exposition of the Creed, however, this fifteenth-century Discourse is 
strikingly different in tone from most Middle English manuals of instruc- 
tion. The beginning, which attributes each of the articles to one of the 
twelve disciples in turn can, indeed, be often paralleled ;' the commentary 
on the final articles resembles that of St. Augustine in his treatise On the 
Creed; but in the middle part the influence of sermon literature and devout 
meditations on the Passion is clearly felt. Throughout there is a happy 
neatness of phrase—as in the statement of the Trinity: 


Ther shal no creature discusse or studie hou pat God may be thre and oon, 
but fully bileeue as al Hooli Chirche bileeueth, knowyng pat pe incomprehen- 
sible and ineffable Trinite may be neuer diffynesshed bi mannes reason—like as it 
was shewed bi an aungel to Seynt Austyn, whiche gretly studied theron, and 
myght no moore comprehende it pan a litil pit pat pe aungel shewed hym myght 
comprehende al pe occian. (fols. 16>—17*.) 


The most elaborate development is of the article ‘Passus sub Poncio 
Pilato’ where the author meditates on the life of Christ and the Passion 
(fols. 18-21). Seven of Christ’s physical sufferings are shown to be ‘to 
eueriche of oure synnes . . . corespondent a sufficiant medecyne, a satisfac- 
cioun superhabundant suffred for vs’ (fol. 19): 


Furst in his soule whiche was afore his passioun . . . hevied to pe dep, for to hele 
oure veyne and vnleful gladnesse and oure voluptees. His eighen brought forp 
bitter teeres wip a greet crie to satisfie oure lewede laughynge and sightes 
inordinat. His eeres suffred blasphemes, fals witnesses, and reproues, to satisfie 
for oure vnieful herynges, and for to teche vs pacience. His moube tasted in his 
greet thurst the bitternesse of galle melled wip eiselle, to doo away pe synnes pat 
we committe in oure tastynge. His nose threlles smelled pe vnclennesse of pe 
Jewes stynkyng spatels cast in his fairest face for despite, for pe redempcioun of 
pe defautes of oure vnleful smellynges. And in his felynges he suffred aboue alle 
mesure in alle his v wittes and lymes, fro pe foot to pe heed, . . . fulli to satisfie for 
oure vnieful felynges, and for to wasshe parfitly alle pe woundes of oure contrite 
hertes, for to gete pe loue of whiche he, of his endeles charite, suffred his side to 
be wounded wip a spere, out of whiche ranne pe blood and water pat we be 
wasshe wip in alle pe sacramentes of pe chirche. (fol. 19>.) 


This concept of healing is, of course, ultimately of Biblical origin, and is 
developed in many Patristic writings, but this fifteenth-century enumera- 


1 This is a very ancient and common tradition, which is to be found also in the Speculum 
Christiani and the Book of Vices and Virtues. It goes back at least to the fourth century. 
We find in the Commentary of Rufinus, Presbyter of Aquileia (A.D. 340-410): “The 
Apostles... being all therefore met together . .. composed this brief formulary of their future 
preaching, each contributing his several sentence to cne common summary.’ Hence the 
‘Apostles’ Creed’. 

2 He claims to follow St. Augustine, but the thought is not close to the Meditations, 
which were commonly though erroneously attributed to him. 
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tion is far more detailed than others examined in the works of such writers 
as St. Augustine and St. Anselm. The closest parallel found is in the 
fourteenth-century Meditations on the Passion, where Rolle gives five 
medicines corresponding to the five senses. The Discourse next shows how 
‘in pe streemes of his precious blood is pe seuen folde medecyne to heele 
pe vii synnes capital’ (fol. 20*), a much commoner conception than the 
last,! for it can be paralleled in the Ancrene Riwle or in Middle English 
religious lyrics.” 

Pise pinges hertli considered, what synne ought to dispaire of foryeuenes, 
consideryng Cristis heed enclyned doun vnto vs redy to kisse vs, his armes spred 
abroode for to clippe vs, his hert oponed to loue vs, his handes, his feet, perced 
for vs, redi to goo wip vs and defende vs from alle illes, for vnto pe ende of pe 
worlde he wol abide wip vs? (fol. 20%.) 

This theme is again familiar from the Ancrene Riwle and the lyrics, and can 
be traced back to a passage of St. Bernard’s.* 


Where translation is certain, as in the succeeding sections—the peni- 
tential proper—taken from the Miroir du Monde, the style is masterly and 
most enjoyable. There are, without exaggeration, hundreds of exact and 
happy renderings. To quote only a few samples from the account of the 
seven deadly sins: 


Whan pou comes into a chirche pou owest to penke pat pou entres pe 
chaumbre of pe kyng of heuene afore alle the baronage of paradis. (fol. 45>.) 

Thees be as who soo were aferd to goo in an hiegh weye there as were a snaile 
reising ayenst hym his hornes, but thei drede not the deuel, their enemye mortal. 
(fol. 61>.) 


When the licour in a pot on the fire is leuke, the flies sitte peron and ete the 
fattenes, whiche, when it is hote boiling, come not neigh it. So doth the deuel 
entre into a leuke soule, & perinne resteth, and bathith hym as in his owne stewe 
of leuke water. (fol. 60%.) 

I panked pee neuer, lorde, of pe greete yefte of pi goodnesse yeuen freli vnto 
me. I am as pe hogge pat etep pe acorns or pe mast, and loketh never vp to pe 
tree fro when pei come. (fol. 44°.) 

Ambicioun . . . is pe deuels friyng panne in whiche he makep his fritours. 
(fol. 47>.) 

The Tauerne may wel be called pe deuels scole hous, and his chapel where his 
scolers rede & singe and where he doth his miracles. For whenne his Disciples 

1 It must be noted, however, that five streams are more commonly described, as in 
St. Bernard’s Instructio Sacerdotis, St. Anselm’s Meditations, the English Ureisun of ure 
oe though St. Bonaventura in the Vitis Mystica does make reference to seven streams 

2 e.g. Carleton Brown, Religious Lyrics of the Fourteenth Century (Oxford, 1924), No. 123. 

3 Ancren Riwle, ed. J. Morton (London, 1853), pp. 390-2; Carleton Brown, English 
Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century (Oxford, 1932), No. 69. 
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gon to the tauerne, thei goo streight vp and euen. When thei come thennes, thei 
haue not a foot to goo on. Also goyng thider, thei here, and see, and speke, but 
at peire thens comyng they haue lost al. For thei may neither see, ne here, ne 
speke, ne thei haue neiper wit, reason, ne mynde, soo hath the Deuel wroughte on 
theym his miracles. (fol. 75>.) 


There is the same neat command of phrase in the allegorical interpretation 
of one of Aesop’s fables, told to illustrate the insidiousness and might of 
flattery : 


Pis is Zepherus pat bloweth euer swete, pat leide pe wageour wip Bise, pe 
northren wynde, whether of hem shulde rather make pe pilgryme to voide his 
mantel. The norpren wynde blewe sore, and pe pilgryme trembland drewe 
moore to hym his clopes, nameli his mantel. Pe soupren wynde blewe so softe, 
pe sonne shone so hote, pat pe pilgrym kest fro hym his mantel, and hanged it 
on his staf. And pan sodenli roos a whirlewynde, and bare away be mantel. Bi 
pis northren wynde pat is greet is vnderstonden troupe, whiche is soore hated in 
princes courtes ; pat is, whan pis wynde blowep, pat is when men seie troupe, wel 
disposed men restreyne hem perbi from vices, and clope hem streitli in vertues, 
hidyng hem in humilite from vayn glorie. But flaterie, and losengerie, whiche 
bloweth softe out of pe south, enchaufep and gladep so pe hertes of fooles, pat 
it makep hem to shewe alle peire goode deedes outwarde. (fol. 51°.) 


Usually the Discourse in this section follows the Miroir very closely in its 
description of the sins, but where it slightly diverges it is often more vivid 
and allusive. Some of the modifications are easily explicable. Topical 
details and references to dress fashions had to be brought up to date by 
two centuries to interest a fifteenth-century English congregation. Con- 
tinental heretical sects become Lollards. ‘Les clercs de Paris’ give way to 
‘alle pe maistres of Cambrigge or of Oxonforde’. For the Frenchman the 
subtleties of lawyers are more numerous and complicated than the ruelles en 
Paris, for the Englishman than the ‘stretes and lanes in London’. Many of 
the changes are more effective than the original because more amusing. 
Indicting the extravagant finery of women, the Frenchman has simply 
‘ces dames qui se pérent aussi comme s’elles fussent 4 vendre’. The 
Englishman elaborates this to ‘pise ladies pat arraie hem, tire hem fro top 
to taile, as an hors to be solde at a faire’ (fol. 46*). The French author 
appeals to the ‘grant dame vestue de soie ou d’autre dras riches’. The 
English translator addresses ‘pou stateli ladi cloped in selke, trailyng pi 
longe taille aftre pee as a serpente’ (fol. 46%). The French boaster ‘est 
celi qui ne set chanter fors de li meisme’, the English counterpart is 
‘syngyng ay as a cockow, pat can synge noon oper songe but of hym self’. 
(fol. 47°). 

The majority of the Middle English treatises examined treat all the sins 
first, and then indicate the remedies by describing the corresponding 
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virtues and virtuous practices. Like the Miroir, the Discourse gives a list of 
remedies after each separate sin, but the English remedy is often wholly 
different from the French, often more practical and less theoretical. The 
Miroir, too, adds a Book of Virtues as a complement to the Book of Vices, 
but at this point the Discourse changes its source, and consequently its 
style and presentation. The next few chapters on deadly and venial sin, sins 
of the thought and heart, sins against the Holy Ghost, sins of blasphemy, 
spiritual battles between the vices and virtues, between the spirit and 
flesh, &c., are almost notes for sermons, definitions from as many authorities 
as possible. The author was more textuel than Chaucer’s Parson, for he 
often quotes not only his authority but also the exact treatise drawn from, 
an exactness comparatively rare in the medieval use of Patristic teaching. 
Much of the chapters following, entitled Penitence and Contrition, being 
drawn from Raymund of Pennaforte’s Summa Casuum Poenitentiae, bears 
a resemblance to Chaucer’s ‘Parson’s Tale’, which owes greatly to the same 
Latin source. 

After didactic injunctions about Confession which can be paralleled in 
almost all Middle English treatises on the same subject, the style of the 
fifteenth-century manual again changes, and becomes more anecdotal. 
Stories are drawn from the familiar stock-in-trade of medieval preachers, 
from such collections as those of Jacques de Vitry and Caesarius of Heister- 
bach, to illustrate the miraculous effect of confession. There is the pleasing 
story of the knight who rode far from his men in a waste wilderness: 


He come sodeinly into a caue in whiche he founde sitting a grete geant right 
terrible to loke vpon, whiche seide to pe knyght: “Welcome, felawe, for we shal 
wrestel togidres.’ 

The knyght answared: ‘I wote pat, without comparison, thou art stronger 
than I. Wherefore I pray pee, geant, grant me my lyf.’ 

The geant seide: ‘Saye me iii trew wordes, to pe whiche I shal agree me, and 
thou shalt haue thi lyf, and go quyte.’ 

To whom pe knyght saide: ‘I am heere.’ 

And the geant saide: ‘Pat is trewe.’ 

Secundely, pe knyght saide: ‘It forthenketh me that I come here.’ 

And the geant answered: ‘Pat I trowe wele.’ 

And thriddely, the knyght saide: ‘And I were hens, I wolde no more come here.’ 

And pe geant answerd: “Thou hast sayde right thereinne.’ 

And soo by thees iii wordes he was deliuered from the dethe. (fol. 126+.) 


This, of course, is exactly like confession—the penitent acknowledges his 
sin, repents of it, and vows to do it no more. 

This penitential section ends with a long form of confession, written in 
the first person, summarizing the whole of the preceding teaching, for the 
penitent ranges through the whole of the seven deadly sins and their many 
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branches, acknowledges the breaking of each of the ten commandments, 
has omitted to perform the seven bodily and the seven ghostly works of 
mercy, and has yielded to each of the temptations of the senses. One 
would expect the effect to be ludicrously overwhelming, but the statement 
has too much dignity and earnestness to suggest any of the dangers of 
routine all-in confession. 

The last ten folios of the manual, teaching positively the way to perfec- 
tion, begin with an elaborately artificial allegory of the chamber of the 
soul, which is obviously derivative: 

The materasse of pis bed shal be deuoute meditacion . . . the ii fustians or 
blankettes of thi bed shal be abstinence ayenst glotonye, and chastitee ayenst 
lecherie & flesshly lust. The nether shete shal be a sikre beleeue without doute 
of any article perof ... The ouer sheet shal be a sikre hoope to be saued by pe 
passion of Crist, and by pe mene of good werkes, without whiche pe beleeue is 
dede. The Couerlite of pis bed shal be charite . . . The ii pelewes vndre the hede 
shal be pitie and pacience. . . The testour at pe hede shal be Liberum Arbitrium 
&c. (fols. 131>-132*.) 

The next chapters on charity and the love of God lead to a description 
of the contemplative life. These are clear and fluent, but quite common- 
place, nowhere yielding evidence from their subject-matter or style that the 
author had himself experienced any of the rare spiritual joys of con- 
templation. The long compilation concludes aptly with a chapter entitled 
“The Conservatrice of all Virtues called Perseverance’. 

We unfortunately can glean very little about the identity of the compiler 
of this very varied manual from his work. He refers repeatedly to ‘us 
preestes’; he deliberately conceals his name in the beginning, speaking of 
himself as ‘I, nameles’, but he does concede the information that he 
was a graduate in law, and that he was inspired to write after reading the 
Provinciale of Lyndwood, Bishop of St. David’s. The Provinciale was 
probably not completed before 1433, and Lyndwood did not become 
Bishop of St. David’s until 1442. This gives us, at the earliest, a mid- 
fifteenth-century date for his work. He was then already ripe in years, for 
in treating of the perennial temptation of lechery he says: ‘I am lx wynter 
save oon; and I drede sore the falle and the lubricite of this synne’ (fol. 86°), 
a sincere declaration of fear, for his treatment of the remedies for this sin 
is far more expanded than for the other sins, covering four closely written 
folios. He was strictly orthodox, and little spared the Lollards in his 
attacks—‘obstynat in pis moost cursed and dampned heresie of al pe 
chirche’ (fol. 45). But he was not afraid either to inveigh against corrup- 
tion within the Church. He repeatedly addresses his congregation, and 
from his rebukes for their extravagances of dress and his frequent references 
to knights and squires, it would appear to be a well-to-do citizen one. Yet 
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he has strong social feelings, and at times writes in a vein reminiscent of 
Piers Plowman, dealing with the problem of the unemployables and up- 
holding the dignity of labour (e.g. fol. 46>). 

Now and again from his remarks we catch glimpses of a congregation, not 
always behaving in church: 

Pei come not to matyns thries in a yere . . . pei iangle, pei iape, pei kysse wym- 
men, and heere no word of pe seruice, but scorne pe preeste, saiynge pat he 
slepep in his masse, and tariep hem from her brekefast. (fol. 48>.) 


More often we have glimpses of the writer himself, his kindliness, his 
shrewdness, his twinkle of humour. He was writing chiefly to help priests 
in their task of preaching, but this compilation is no Dormi Secure—in 
other words: ‘Do not worry about your sermon to-morrow; there are plenty 
to chose from in this book.’! It is far more than the simple explanation 
of Lyndwood’s Provinciale that it professes to be. It is an anthology of 
varied and lively prose. It might be described as the collected experience 
of a priest of the same family as Chaucer’s poor Parson, deeply conscious 
of the dignity of his calling and of his responsibilities, ‘a lerned man, a 
clerk, That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche’. 


? See A. G. Little, Studies in English Franciscan History (Manchester, 1917), p. 136. 
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NOTES ON THE POEMS OF 
JOHN STEWART OF BALDYNNEIS 


By MattHew P. McD1armip 


N 1913 the Scottish Text Society availed themselves of the services of 

Mr. Thomas Crockett to publish the manuscript poems of John Stewart 
of Baldynneis. Unfortunately the single volume of text then issued was not 
accompanied by an explanatory volume of biographical matter and literary 
comment. Every Scot who is interested in the poetry of the brilliant Court 
circle that James VI liked to call his ‘Castalian band’ must patiently await 
that event. Meanwhile, the following notes on the dates of the manuscript 
poems, and on the French and Italian reading of Stewart, may be of interest. 

The attempt to date the Stewart poems is helped by a certain amount of 
both positive and negative internal evidence. In the former category are 
some references to the young king’s Essayes of a Prentise in the Divine Art 
of Poesie. The most notable is that in the prose dedication to James: ‘Sir, 
haifing red your maiesties maist prudent Precepts in the deuyn art of 
poesie, I haif assayit my Sempill spreit to becum your hienes scholler . . .’. 
One may mention also some adulatory references to such contents of the 
Essayes as the ‘Uranie’ and ‘Phenix’. James’s youthful work was most 
probably published in late 1584, since we possess a letter of the Earl of 
Arran to Burleigh, introducing the royal poems, and dated 28 December 
1584.' The Stewart MS. is therefore unlikely to be earlier than 1585. 

Negative evidence again would suggest that the date must be previous 
to 1589. In that year the arrangements for James’s marriage to the Princess 
Anne of Denmark were in progress, and the marriage itself was celebrated 
in November of the same year. It is most unlikely that so opportunist a 
Courtier poet as Stewart’s poems show him to have been would omit some 
complimentary reference to either the proposed match or the marriage. 
Still less likely is it that he would have failed to comment on His Maiesties 
Poeticall Exercises at Vacant Houres published in 1591. 

We may, therefore, assign the manuscript to the years 1585-8. And, 
noting a very strong impression from the frequent references to the 
Essayes, that the poet has been prompt to see in the appearance of the latter 
a signal opportunity to bring his own poems to James’s notice under the 
acceptable role of ‘your hienes scholler’, one may suspect a date rather 
nearer to 1585 than to 1588, perhaps about 1585-6. 

The two main poems are the vivid and sensuous ‘Roland Furious’, and 


* George Stevenson, Supplementary volume to Poems of Alexander Montgomerie 
’ (S.T-\S.), p. xlvi. 
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POEMS OF JOHN STEWART OF BALDYNNEIS 13 


the impressive ‘Ane Schersing Out of Trew Felicitie’. The latter has no 
ascertained model, but the former makes considerable use of the Roland 
Furieux of Philippe Desportes. We can ask, therefore, which edition of 
the French poem Stewart used. Fortunately, the materials for forming an 
opinion are available in M. Jacques Lavaud’s Les Imitations de I Arioste 
(1936), where the textual variants of editions from the collected Imitations 
of 1572 and the Premieres CEuvres of 1573 onwards are recorded with 
their limiting dates, and can thus be compared with Stewart’s text. 

I select three cases of variants which help to delimit the edition. 

368. 1572-5. ‘Il accuse le ciel, les astres et les dieux.’ 

1576-87. ‘Il blaspheme le ciel, les astres et les dieux.’ 

C. x1. 412. ‘Blasphems the heavens, the stars, and gods deuyn.’ 

463. 1572-85. ‘L’armet, le gorgerin et tout... .’ 

C. x1. 529. ‘His helm, His gorget, and his harneis all.’ 

From these two cases we can conclude that an edition of 1576-85 has 
been used. There are, however, two further textual points which offer a 
choice of more precise dates. Firstly: 

470. 1572-9. Et quand plus sa fureur asprement le domine. 

1580- . Et quand plus sa fureur puissamment le domine. 

C. x1. 540. Syn quhan his raidge vold reull him moir seueir, 
which would still further limit the edition to 1576-9, but for the second 
possibility that he also knew a later edition. 

The other poems in the Premiéres Euvres which Stewart can be detected 
as imitating are a passage in ‘L’Angélique’, ‘Contre Une Nuict Trop 
Claire’ (‘In Going To His Luif’), possibly ‘Pour Mettre Devant Un 
Petrarque’ (the first two lines of “To Fame’), ‘D’Une Fontaine’ (‘Of Ane 
Fontane’), and probably another sonnet, ‘On verra défaillir tous les astres 
aux cieux’ (‘For Confirming Of Ane Faithfull Promeis’). 

In the first four imitations there are no helpful variants available, but in 
the fifth we are informed by M. Lavaud that this French sonnet was first 
introduced in the edition which appeared at the beginning of 1583.' We 
have then a choice between the 1583 edition and that of 1576-9. To enable 
the reader to form his own opinion I give first the sonnet of Desportes, and 
secondly, what may be a very free but reminiscent use of it: 


On verra défaillir tous les astres aux cieux, 

Les poissons 4 la mer, le sable & son rivage, 
Au soleil ses rayons bannisseurs de l’ombrage, 
La verdure et les fleurs au printemps gracieux: 
Plustost que la fureur des rapports envieux 
Efface en mon esprit un traict de vostre image; 


1 Philippe Desportes (Paris, 1936), pp..263, 278. 
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Elle est trop bien emprainte au roc de mon courage, 
Pour craindre que le sort en soit victorieux. 

Bien que j’aye en aimant la fortune contraire, 

Que tout soit conjuré pour de vous me distraire, 

Je demeureray vostre en dépit des jaloux 

En vous gist mon salut, ma foy, mon esperance, 

Le ciel me fist pour vous, pour vous je pris naissance, 
Pour vous je doy mourir; aussi je meurs pour vous.' 


The suelling sie sall first rewert in fyre, 

And mollifeit salbie ilk dourest stone, 

The erth abowe the heawenis sall Impyre, 
Of sone And mone the lycht sall als be gone, 
Yea, godis vorks decay sall euerie one, 
Befoir that I tie sacred oth repent, 

Maist firmlie meid to yow my luif alone 
Vith fixit faith, And evir salbe bent 

As plesith yow to stand alway content, 

O onlie reuler of my trustie hart, 

So deip ye beine vithin the sam Imprent, 

That none bot yow may occupie that part. 
Och vold to god I mycht be pruif explaine 
My Inwart treuth quhilk constant sall remaine. 

If this attribution is not correct then we must simply say that Stewart 
began his ‘Roland Furious’ some time after 1576, and if it is correct, that 
his main poem shows no use of this edition of 1583. It is worth noting that 
while the dedication mentions the Essayes, there is no reference to them in 
any part of the actual poem, not even in the long digressive passages which 
once or twice mention James. It seems likely, then, that the poem was 
completed between 1576 and late 1584. 

In either event it is interesting that Harington’s Orlando Furioso appeared 
only in 1591. 

‘Ane Schersing Out . . .” is almost explicitly an inspiration from the 
Essayes. James had shown such partiality for the sacred themes and 
elevated style of Du Bartas, whose work reacts against the early amoral and 
much more sensuous spirit of the Pléiade, that Stewart seems to have felt, 
in his own words: ‘And gif thou vold his celcitude content Now schers 
sum sacred Subjiect till Invent.’ Accordingly, he produced this very 
striking corrective to the more pagan impression of his previous ‘Roland 
Furious’, apparently claiming to describe his own progress towards salva- 
tion—and incidentally assuring James of his. We may, therefore, date the 
‘Schersing Out’ after the Essayes though fairly near to them, about 1585-6. 

When we consider that the only other poems that we can date are the 


’ ¥ A, Michiels, Zuvres (Paris, 1858), p. 110. 
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1582 and 1583 New Year addresses to the King, it seems probable that the 
period of most of Stewart’s work is 1576-86. 

I have already listed Stewart’s imitations of Desportes. In his selection 
of ‘Contre Une Nuict Trop Claire’ and ‘D’Une Fontaine’ he agrees with 
the taste of most modern anthologists. He fails, it is true, to re-create the 
vivid picture of the furtive and frustrated lover in the former, but in the 
second his gift of full and rounded eloquence easily improves on the rather 
trite and tinkling rhythms of Desportes. 

It is again a mixed success that he achieves in his imitations of a much 
greater poet, Du Bellay. He draws thrice upon the latter’s ‘L’Adieu aux 
Muses’, directly for his ‘Fairweill ‘To The Muses’ and for his sonnet ‘Of 
Ane Poet’, and indirectly for another sonnet ‘Againe Of Ane Poet’. The 
faultless yet very personal style of the Frenchman is not captured, yet the 
Scotsman does strike out lines that have all the other’s pith and point: ‘for 
thocht thay paine thair self both nycht and day perfume of candill is thair 
greatest gaine’. And something may be said for his sonnet ‘Upon The 
Portrait Of Cupid’, which is drawn from Du Bellay’s version of Propertius’s 
‘Quicumque ille fuit, puerum’, for example the vivid lines: “They give him 
vings hich with the wind to brall Because he is so vauering and vntrue.’ 

Unlike Montgomerie, whom he must have known well as the ‘Maister 
Poete’ of the ‘Castalian band’, Stewart does not seem to have imitated any 
of the poems of Ronsard. Desportes and Du Bartas had somewhat eclipsed 
the popularity of the great poet in France, and James’s partiality for the 
latter might help to divert the attention of a Court poet who always showed 
himself sensitive to the royal prejudices. At any rate, for the present, there 
are no further identifications to add to this brief notice of French influence. 

Of English inspiration there is no sign at all. By 1585 the volume and 
quality of sonnet-writing in England were still not considerable enough to 
counter-influence the work of the Pléiade. The discoveries of Mr. George 
Stevenson listed in hissupplementary volume of the Poems of Alexander Mont- 
gomerie of isolated cases of familiarity with English work, perhaps notably 
that of Sidney, Constable, and Daniel, only emphasize further how much 
more important was the impact of the French poets. This description of the 
literary situation, indeed, holds just as true for the later work of Drummond." 

Much more interesting, both to the lover of poetry and to the student of 
outside literary forces in the Scottish poetry of the late sixteenth century, 
is Stewart’s version of the Orlando Furioso. 

The Scots poet’s knowledge of Ariosto was direct and fresh. It is only 
a hasty assumption indeed that could represent the ‘Roland Furious’ either 
as a version of a version, or even as primarily an imitation of the Roland 
Furieux. Mr. George Dunlop in his essay, ‘A Scottish Desportes’, was 
* See L. E. Kastner, Poems of William Drummond of Hawthornden (S.T.S.), 1913. 
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aware of Stewart’s direct use of Ariosto, but as his concern was only with 
the Scot’s use of Desportes he gave no indication of the real extent and 
nature of the former.' More recently, however, Mr. John Purves has 
spoken of Stewart as ‘another poet in whom Italian influence was almost 
certainly strained through French’.? 

He lists a number of French partial translations of the Orlando Furioso, 
none of which is adequate to account for Stewart’s comprehensive know- 
ledge of the Italian poem, and two versions of the complete poem. These 
are the prose translation of Jean Martin first published in 1543, and the 
verse translation by Gabriele Chappuys of 1576. The 1572 volume of the 
Imitations, as we know, was not used by him, nor would the other versions 
in that volume by Melin Saint Gelais, Antoine de Baif, and Louis d’Orléans 
have helped him in any way, since they do not bear upon his particular 
theme. We are thus left only with the ascertained use of an edition of 
Desportes’s Premiéres CEuvres, and it is by comparison of the Scots poem 
with that text that we can best appreciate Stewart’s independent methods. 

Canto 23, st. 106. Ariosto describes Medoro engraving upon the rocks 
the records of his love for Angelica: ‘Scritti, qual con carbone, e qual con 
gesso’, a detail entirely omitted by Desportes, but repeated by Stewart: 
‘Vith cake, Vith coll, and pensile scharp alway.’ Again, in Canto 23, st. 108, 
the low-born Medoro, astonished at being the choice of the noble Angelica, 
recollects the scene of their loves: 


Dove la bella Angelica, che nacque 

Di Gelafron, da molti in vano amata, 

Spesso ne le mie braccie nuda giacque. 
Roland Furieux, 177-82: 


Oi la belle Angélique, ornement de cest Age, 
Qui de tant de grands rois enflamma le courage, 
La fille 4 Galafron . . . 

A moy pauvre Medor, se fist si liberale. 


‘Roland Furious’, Canto xI. 237-9: 


Quhair Angelique maist beautifull but peir, 
In vaine desyrd be vthers monie mo, 
Oft nakit lay betwixt my armes heir. 


It is amusing to note how Stewart’s direct use of Ariosto, in this instance, 
saves him from what M. Lavaud calls Desportes’s pudeur classique. More 
generally one can say that Ariosto is continuously consulted by the Scot, 
Desportes partially, and only where he serves his purposes or suits his taste. 
* George Dunlop, ‘A Scottish Desportes’, Scot. Hist. Rev. xii (1915). 
2 John Purves, ‘Fowler and Scoto-Italian Cultural Relations’, in the Works of William 
Fowler (S.T.S., 1940), iii. cxviii. 
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Stewart’s treatment of his theme is much more comprehensive than that 


' of Desportes. The French poet is only concerned with Orlando’s tragic 


discovery of Angelica’s love for Medoro. The Scots poet, too, works towards 
this dramatic climax, but he does so by giving us the whole history of 
Angelica, her adventures in fleeing from Ruggiero, Sacripante, and others, 
so that her final conquest by the humble Medoro offers much more oppor- 
tunity for rhetorical contrast and comment. Indeed, in the contrast between 
his sympathetic treatment of Angelica and Desportes’s exclusive concentra- 
tion on the distress of Orlando, there is a certain parallel with the different 
treatments of the Troilus story by Henryson and Chaucer. And once 
again, as in Boccaccio’s case, it is the Italian who tells the story in the more 
detached, balanced, and cynical manner. 

In a general literary comparison of the two versions of the Orlando, 
the Scotsman’s faults are largely those of the Frenchman, unnecessary 
rhetorical expansion of the original, while his virtues are due to the more 
ready welcome that he extends to the sensuous splendour and eloquence 
of Ariosto. The brilliant rhetorical tradition of ornate Scots verse only too 
readily encouraged Stewart to follow the Frenchman in his sins against the 
Italian’s classic grace and economy, but it also gave him an advantage over 
the less luxurious French school in rendering the light and colour, move- 
ment, and warmth of Ariosto. The influence of Du Bartas and the Puritans 
had not yet quite decided that the character of Scots verse was to favour 
Alexander Hume and not Stewart and Montgomerie. In the France of 
Desportes, however, Du Bartas was morally influential, and the stylistic 
criticisms of Malherbe were already being anticipated. Stewart’s love- 
scenes are, indeed, even more luxurious than Ariosto’s, though he never 
achieves—as in Ruggiero’s unknightly attempt on Angelica and ludicrous 
bafflement—Ariosto’s masterly restraint and command of comic innuendo. 

Altogether, the ‘Roland Furious’, for its specially selective handling of the 
Angelica theme, merits the attention due to originality and is, for all its di- 
gressions and rhetoric, the most brilliant and energetic poem of the brief 
Scots Renaissance. One suspects that those who praise only Montgomerie 
among Scots poets of this period have simply not read Stewart’s poem. 

It is natural, in view of this command of Italian, to ask whether his 
reading included three other great Italians—Dante, Petrarch, and Boc- 
caccio. A definite answer is not available, but certain passages which are 
either reminiscences or coincidences are worth noting. 

The reader of ‘Ane Schersing Out Of Trew Felicitie’ may be struck at 
times by a Dantesque quality of terse and grim economy in word-pictures, 
a steely temper in phrases. It is not simply any recollection of the macabre 
pageantry of Dunbar’s ‘Dance Of the Sevin Deidly Sins’, or Lyndsay’s 
didactic allegory, or the grim draughtsmanship of Sackville’s ‘Induction’, 
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that isin question. Stewart, standing ‘on ane mychtie montane’ watching the _ 


‘Epicurien’ indifference and sensuality of men, or categorizing the inhabi- 
tants of the palace of vice, gives an effect of something very like the intense 
yet highly personalized abstraction of Dante’s ruthless judgements. Itis the 
stern precision of Dante, not the expansive, accumulative picturesqueness 
of a Douglas, or of the slightly later Spenser, that informs his sketches. 

On the other hand it is possible that such impressions are merely the 
result of the pervasive Biblical imagery—particularly that of Revelation— 
or even reflect an apparent moral sympathy between the thirteenth-century 
Reformer and the sixteenth-century Protestant. At any rate, here are two 
verse parallels for what they are worth, one where there is a correspondence 
of idea, and one where form rather than meaning is reminiscent: 

L’ Inferno, Canto x. 14-15: 


Con Epicuro tutti i suoi seguaci 
Che l’anima col corpo morta fanno. 


‘Ane Schersing . . .’, st. 67-8: 
Thir peuple ar of epicurien sect 


Thay condescend into thair brutal braine 
That efter death no pleasour dois remaine. 


L’ Inferno, Canto i. 55-8: 


E dietro a lui venia si lunga tratta 
Di gente che io non avrei mai creduto 
Che Morte tanto n’avesse disfatta. 


‘Ane Schersing . . .’, st. 110: 


Quha seruing hir haid mignons mo in stoir 
Than I may tarie Instantlie to tell; 
I nocht suppost so monie out of hell. 


Of his knowledge of Petrarch and Boccaccio again there is nothing certain 
to say. We can only note that in Cantos 11 and x of the ‘Roland Furious’, 
the digressive rhetorical comments upon fortune amount to something like 
Petrarch’s list of famous unfortunates in the Trionfo d’ Amore, even repeat- 
ing in parts his order of mention. And again, though the tragic style of 
‘gude Boccas’ is invoked in the same connexion, that need imply no more 
than an acquaintance with the De Casibus Virorum et Feminarum Illustrium 
or the De Claris Mulieribus. None the less it is most probable that a 
Petrarchist sonneteer, admirer of Du Bellay, student of Italian, and 
acquaintance of William Fowler who was busy about 1587 with his 
Triumphs, would know his Petrarch in the original. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SENECA AND MACHIAVELLI 
ON THE ELIZABETHAN TYRANT 


By W. A. ARMSTRONG 


I 


N an earlier essay' I have endeavoured to define and illustrate the 

distinctive elements in the Elizabethan conception of the tyrant. 
Fundamental to this conception is the doctrine of strict hereditary succes- 
sion, which inspires the two salient Elizabethan attitudes towards the 
problem of tyranny. First, a tyrant who has succeeded lawfully to his 
throne must be passively obeyed and religiously endured as a scourge of 
God. Secondly, a usurping king, even if he rules well, must be regarded 
as a tyrant and can be lawfully dispossessed of his crown by rebellion. 

The literary presentation of the tyrant bears the impress of these political 
beliefs. Tudor literature exhibits a well-established convention of setting 
portraits of the ideal king—the speculum principis—in calculated contrast 
to accompanying portraits of the sinful tyrant. This contrast is stressed to 
the point of antithesis where there is a lawful hereditary king on the one 
hand and a usurping tyrant on the other. Such, among others, are Shake- 
speare’s portraits of Henry of Richmond and Richard III, of Edward the 
Confessor and Macbeth. Elizabethan moralists often summarize the 
tyrant as an epitome of deadly sins and compare his pride, ambition, and 
malice to those of Satan himself. A corresponding diabolical vein runs 
through the imagery of Richard III and Macbeth, where the tyrants, in 
metaphor and simile, are stigmatized as devils. 

Like overweening Satan, the usurping tyrant is inevitably punished, for 
the Elizabethan treatment of his career follows a strict pattern of elaborate 
poetic justice. Inwardly, he is tortured by his vicious passions and his 
censorious conscience ; outwardly, he walks in incessant fear and suspicion ; 
his life is short, his death sudden and violent ; and hereafter he must expect 
only the tortures of the damned. The usurping tyrant who kills a king to 
gratify his passion of ambition is guilty of a sacrilegious attack upon the 
hierarchy of order and degree instituted by natural law, and his awful fate 
is a punishment eminently just. His punishment is computatively adapted 
to his offence; to use Macbeth’s own prophetic phrases, 

this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips.” 


? “The Elizabethan Conception of the Tyrant’, R.E.S. xxii (July 1946), 161-81. 
2 Macbeth, 1. vii. 10. References throughout are to the Arden edition. 
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Since orthodox Elizabethans believed that the natural order invariably 
defeated tyrants who assailed it, they postulated a doctrine of Fortune 
which stands in signal contrast to the blind, fickle, and irrational goddess who 
presides over the sublunary world of medieval tragedy. ‘Whom the Poets 
call Fortune we know to be God’,' averred Ralegh. It is part of the irony 
of the usurping tyrant’s fate that Fortune, who seems to favour him for 
a time, is ultimately revealed as the agent of nemesis, as the terrestrial 
fulfilment of divine justice. 

Yet though the passion of ambition drives men to these sinful extremities 
and this inexorable doom, the Elizabethans discern in its victim a quality 
of fatal grandeur. As one of their favourite French humanists puts it, 
ambition ‘lodgeth only in great mindes, even in the Angells themselves’ ? 
and accordingly, even in defeat, Macbeth is Promethean in stature, titanic 
in energy. The breadth of the tyrant’s enterprise is thus another quality 
which links him with Satan. 

It was in the spirit of these doctrines and attitudes that Elizabethan 
dramatists utilized the writings of Seneca and Machiavelli in their treat- 
ment of the tyrant. In such characterizations their use of these authors is 
controlled and directed by contemporary moral and political theories, and 
the result is not so much imitation as adaptation. 


II 


Seneca’s hostile treatment of the tyrant in his tragedies was as congenial 
to Elizabethans as Machiavelli’s amoral portrait of Il Principe was repulsive 
to them. Seneca’s influence in this respect is especially marked in the 
period before Machiavellian literature began to exert its Italianate fascina- 
tion on Marlowe and his successors. As a Stoic moralist, Seneca praised 
the patriarchal king who bases his rule upon reason and nature to the 
exclusion of passion, who exercises clemency in judgements, who receives 
obedience through the love, not the fear, of his subjects. As a writer of 
tragedies, he made it his business to present, to a limited extent, the reverse 
side of this picture. He portrays in several of his plays kings who are 
carried away by their passions from the rightful governance of nature and 
reason. Thus Atreus is vengeful, Lycus is ambitious, and Nero is wrathful. 

In particular, Eteocles in the Phoenissae has much in common with the 
worst tyrants in Elizabethan drama. Like them, he is a usurper who resorts 
to force to seize a kingdom. Like them, he is a victim of the fatal passion 
of ambition. To satisfy his lust for rule he is willing to sacrifice his native 
land, his household gods, and even his wife: 


! The History of the World (London, 1614), p. 20. 
? Pierre Charron, Of Wisdome, tr. Sampson Lennard (London, 1612), p. 81. 
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Eteocles: pro regno velim— 

JFocasta: patriam, penates, conjugem flammis dare? 

Eteocles: imperia pretio quolibet, constant bene." 
The above passage illustrates a Senecan convention which was faithfully 
imitated by Elizabethan dramatists; namely, the characteristic device of 
introducing a discussion of rule and obedience between a tyrant and a 
subordinate character. The most elaborate examples in Seneca’s tragedies 
are the debates which.Atreus and Nero conduct with an Attendant and 
Seneca respectively. The introduction of a character named Seneca into 
Octavia is a clear indication that the arguments of the subordinate character 
in these debates, which resemble one another closely, are those of the Stoic 
moralist himself. By thus using somewhat doctrinaire dialogue to contrast 
the virtues of kingship with the vices of tyranny, Seneca made a significant 
contribution to that technique of moral comparison which, as has been 
noted above, is found in many species of Elizabethan literature. 

With an epigrammatic terseness, Seneca’s tyrants praise forms of govern- 
ment which the Elizabethan moralists abhorred as the worst abuses of 
kingship. Atreus praises compulsion, in contrast to obedience willingly 
given, as the highest attribute of royal power: 

Maximum hoc regni bonum est 


quod facta domini cogitur populus sui 
tam ferre quam laudare,” 


and contends that a king is not subject to the moral code of common men 
but may act as he pleases: 
Sanctitas pietas fides 
privata bona sunt; qua iuvat reges eant.’ 


The Attendant argues in vain that compulsion changes subjects into 
enemies and that considerations of honour, virtue, and faith should guide 
the exercise of royal power. The same basic arguments for and against 
tyranny are re-echoed in Octavia, with the same result. 

This conventional debate-scene between tyrant and subordinate is con- 
sciously imitated by more than one Elizabethan dramatist. In The Mis- 


' fortunes of Arthur the imitation is so slavish that the discussion between 


Conan and Mordred in Act 11, Scene ii is little more than a conglomeration 
of translations from similar debates in Seneca’s Octavia and Troades. In 
these exchanges Mordred is the epitome of the Senecan tyrant, a rock of 
selfishness against which the measured waves of Conan’s Stoic arguments 
for clemency and moderation beat in vain. Fulke Greville makes use of the 

* Seneca’s Tragedies, ed. Justin Miller [Loeb Classical Library (London, 1929)], ii. 
Phoenissae, ll. 662-4. 


? Op. cit. ii, Thyestes, ll. 205-7. 3 Ibid., ll. 217-18. 
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same device in Mustapha when Achmat and Camena reason with Soliman, 
and in Alaham when Heli and Mahomet attempt to show Alaham the error 
of his ways. Macduff’s discussion of the kingly virtues with Malcolm in 
Act Iv, Scene ii of Macbeth may be a Shakespearian adaptation of this 
convention. It serves the same purpose of providing the audience with 
a moral perspective on the character and crimes of the tyrant. 

Seneca’s wicked kings are not tyrants in any broad political sense, how- 
ever. If one excepts the territorial ambitions of Lycus and of that aspiring 
tyrant Eteocles, it is apparent that Seneca’s tyrants are concerned with the 
satisfaction of their private passions, not with the elaboration of a policy 
which affects the entire public weal. Professor C. W. Mendell, in a recent 
critique of Seneca’s stock characters, has aptly remarked! that of the 
tyrants only Atreus is drawn in full and that he is not primarily a tyrant, 
but a villain seeking revenge. It is also noteworthy that Atreus wreaks his 
passion only upon members of his own family—his brother and his nephews 
—and that there is no implication that his kingdom suffers because of his 
crime. Fundamentally, Seneca views his royal protagonists rather as super- 
human villains consumed by passion than as defective guardians of the 
commonweal. He depicts their offences as an affront to the gods and as a 
negation of morality, but he does not associate them with social disruption 
as the Elizabethans do. He selects kingly characters partly because legend 
has them so, partly because their fate powerfully illustrates the sobering 
fluctuations of Fortune. He presents them not as statesmen or leaders of 
nations, but as the embodiments of a mastering passion, who are the 
victims of spiteful gods or are doomed by the taint of an hereditary sin. 

The villain-hero who is imbued with a vicious passion and who is a 
member of a family which is disintegrating beneath a curse brought upon 
it by ancestral sin is much more essential to the ethos of Seneca’s tragedies 
than the debates and sententiae of rule and misrule which are interspersed 
here and there in the dialogue. For example, Atreus, Agamemnon, and 
Electra live under the shadow of the sin of their progenitor, Pelops, who 
basely murdered his accomplice, Myrtilus. Similarly, the curse of Oedipus, 
guilty of parricide and incest, is visited upon his sons, Eteocles and Poly- 
nices. Through the workings of these ancestral curses, Seneca’s tragic 
heroes are fated from the start to be the victims of abnormal passions and 
the perpetrators of crimes which violate the laws of gods and men. Such 
is the substance of Oedipus’s lament over the unnatural contention between 
his sons: 

Illis parentis ullus aut aequi est amor, 
avidis cruoris imperii armorum doli, 
diris, scelestis, breviter ut dicam—meis ? 
™ Our Seneca (New Haven, 1941), p. 185. 
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certant in omne facinus et pensi nihil 
ducunt, ubi illos ira praecipites agat, 
nefasque nullum per nefas nati putant.' 

Chosen from what was then accepted as authentic British history, the 
dynastic element in Thomas Hughes’s The Misfortunes of Arthur is con- 
sciously modelled upon similar themes in Seneca’s tragedies. In ‘The 
Argument of the Tragedy’ Hughes goes to some trouble to present his 
chief protagonists, Mordred and Arthur, as the tainted members of an 
accursed dynasty, like the brothers Atreus and Thyestes in Seneca’s 
Thyestes. The house of Uther Pendragon has sinned and is doomed. 
Uther, we are told, committed adultery with the wife of Gorlois, Duke of 
Cornwall, and later killed him. The son of this unlawful union, Arthur, 
committed incest with his twin sister, Anne. Mordred, their son, commits 
adultery with Arthur’s wife, Guenevora, while the king is fighting Lucius 
Tiberius in France, and usurps his rule over Britain. Hughes’s choice of 
a theme with this background may well have been inspired by the fact that 
Arthur’s sin resembles that of Seneca’s Oedipus, and by the fact that 
Mordred and Guenevora are royal adulterers like Aegisthus and Clytem- 
nestra in Agamemnon. The Ghost of Gorlois, like Seneca’s Tantalus in 
Thyestes, thus has good reason to invoke revenge on a tainted stock, and 
he does so in a passage which reveals direct borrowing from the correspond- 
ing speech of Tantalus. These Senecan trappings provide the shell rather 
than the kernel of the tragedy, however. Significantly, Mordred’s dominat- 
ing passion is the political ambition peculiar to the Elizabethan tyrant ; love 
of a kingdom, not of a woman, is his fatal obsession. Guenevora, his 
paramour, unlike her counterpart, Clytemnestra, early quits the scene, and 
the tragedy thenceforward is concerned with Mordred’s fatal attempt to 
justify his usurpation by military victory over the legitimate king. When 
Mordred and Arthur eventually face one another in battle we see them 
rather as tyrant contrasted with speculum than as the last survivors of a 
tainted stock.? 

The modification of Seneca’s dynastic convention is even more pro- 
nounced in Greville’s tragedy Alaham. Incapacity for rule, not defective 
morality, is the fatal heritage of the kings of Ormus. Greville, in fact, has 
adapted Seneca’s stock theme to illustrate his religio-political conception 
of the declinations in states brought about by ‘weak tyrants’, which he had 
already formulated in his Treatise of Monarchy. Greville’s foreboding 
ghost, unlike Seneca’s Tantalus, has suffered no personal wrong which 
impels him to seek vengeance. The Ghost tells us that he was once one of 

1 Seneca’s Tragedies, ii. Phoenissae, ll. 295-300. 

2 I have attempted to substantiate this belief in “The Elizabethan Conception of the 
Tyrant’, op. cit., pp. 171-81. 
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. the effete kings of Ormus, ‘I bare the name; yet did my Basshas raigne’,' 

and that weak tyrants like himself are sent back to earth to tempt their 
posterity and to punish the vices which beset a state in a declining phase. 
He plainly states that ‘My first charge is, the ruine of mine owne’,? and that 


My next charge, is, from this darke Regiment 
With wiles to scourge this age effeminate.’ 


Significantly, the Ghost is the agent of divine justice—he is ‘charged’ with 
these missions, and sent to punish not only a tainted stock but a corrupted 
kingdom. Greville is characteristically Elizabethan in the connexion which 
he draws between the fate of a royal house and the condition of the 
commonweal. A similar inference underlies the later passage in which 
Celica attempts to persuade the Old King of Ormus to suppress Alaham’s 
conspiracy by a studied appeal to his sense of civic duty: 


Yet Sir! harke to the poore oppressed teares, 
The iust mens moane, that suffer by your fall ; 
A Princes charge is to protect them all.* 


But it is not in the nature of a ‘weak tyrant’ to rally to his political respon- 
sibilities; ‘Misfortunes haue in blood successions too’, replies the effete 
Old King, and he lets his kingdom suffer the usurpation and tyranny of 
Alaham. Nemesis comes from a different quarter. Alaham’s wife, Hala, 
like her husband, is revealed as the descendant of a line of weak tyrants: 

Antiquitie, in her vnenuied wombe, 

Now offers vs the fatal president 

Of sixteene Kings, my Predecessors, all 

Blinded, and then depos’d by Basshas hand.° 
The vicissitudes of her ancestors repeat themselves, for Alaham blinds and 
kills his father and his brother. Hala, last of another decadent dynasty, 
then murders Alaham and their child to revenge herself for the execution 
of her lover. The demands of computative justice are thus unconsciously 
fulfilled by the last scions of a tainted stock. 

The deliberate balance which Greville thus preserves between the crimes 
committed by his tyrant and the punishment meted out to him has no 
consistent counterpart in Seneca’s practice. The presiding moral power in 
Seneca’s tragedies is not so jealous of the rights of poetic justice as the 
computative nemesis which invariably descends upon the villain in Eliza- 
bethan tyrant-tragedy. The ultimate moral force in Seneca’s tragedies 
cannot be defined; it is a variable factor and has been aptly described as 

* Poems and Dramas of Fulke Greville, ed. G. Bullough (London, 1939), i ii. 139, 1. 52. 

? Ibid., p. 140, L. 59. 3 Ibid., ll. 73-4. 


4 Ibid., p. 195, ll. 924. 5 Ibid., p. 196, 1. 104. 
® Ibid., p. 163, Il. 86-9. 
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‘something halfway between blind chance and canny nemesis’,' which, it 
may be added, swings at times to the less calculable extreme. For example, 
Atreus, the most monstrous of Seneca’s tyrants, who has his brother dine 
upon the flesh and blood of his own sons, is left unscathed and triumphant 
at the close of Thyestes. True, Thyestes believes that his prayers will bring 
the punishment of the gods upon Atreus— 


vindices aderunt dei; 
his puniendum vota te tradunt mea.” 


—but we do not see it happen, nor are we assured that it will match the 
enormity of his crime, as the Elizabethan convention would demand.* 


III 


The Stoic condemnation of tyranny embodied in Seneca’s sententious 
dialogues and dramatic examples was naturally congenial to the Eliza- 
bethans since it approximated to their own beliefs and lent to their ideals 
of kingship the strength of classical authority. Machiavellian ideas, on the 
other hand, had the peculiar fascination of the heretical, for they seemed 
to most Elizabethans to constitute a positive advocacy of the theory and 
practice of tyranny. By ‘Machiavellian ideas’ I mean not only the theories 
advanced in Machiavelli’s I] Principe, but also those attributed to him, 
rightly or wrongly, by such influential authors as Innocent Gentillet, 
Christopher Marlowe, Thomas Nashe, Robert Parsons, and Francis Bacon. 
The ethos imparted by these doctrines was virtually antithetical to the 
contemporary and Senecan ideas described above. Expediency, not a 
Christian or a Stoic ideal, was the basis of Machiavelli’s theory of kingship. 
Ignoring this distinction, however, his opponents dragged him out of the 
realm of scientific political thought which he had created into a literary and 
ethical arena where they tore him to pieces as a deliberate immoralist who 
endorsed the vices of tyranny which they condemned. 

Professor Mario Praz has admirably described how Geraldi Cinthio, an 
Italian dramatist of the mid-sixteenth century, ‘developed the type of 
superhuman knave he found in Seneca with the help of elements derived 
from Machiavelli’, and how Cinthio’s examples of tyranny influenced 

* C. W. Mendell, Our Seneca, p. 158. 

2 Seneca’s Tragedies, ii. Thyestes, ll. 324-5. 

3 Jasper Heywood’s translation of Thyestes, first published in 1560, contains some 
indications of moral dissatisfaction with Atreus’s triumph. To the translation he added 
a soliloquy of his own composition, in which Thyestes concludes the tragedy with an 
impassioned prayer to the gods to visit poetic justice upon Atreus. In particular, he 
appeals to their ‘wrath, for right reward to due deserts’. The moral nicety of ‘right 
reward’ and ‘due deserts’ is a significant pointer to the subsequent convention of meting 


out computative justice to the stage tyrant. See Seneca His Tenne Tragedies, ed. Thomas 
Newton, 1581, as reprinted in The Tudor Translations (London, 1927), i. 95. 
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English writers because Senecan tragedy reached England through Italian 
imitations.‘ But Machiavelli’s J/ Principe did more than provide them with 
a complex and consistent portrait of a tyrant. His treatise and the numerous 
commentaries upon it offered them a new and revolutionary set of attitudes 
towards such matters of ethical and dramatic importance as the influence 
of Fortune in human affairs, the psychology of ambition, and the morality 
of usurpation. Within the limits of the following pages I shall attempt to 
define and illustrate the distinguishing characteristics of the Machiavellian 
tyrant and his attitude towards these problems of conduct and character. 

Elizabethan notions of Machiavellian doctrines? were largely derived 
from the attack made upon Machiavelli by the French Huguenot Innocent 
Gentillet in his Discours sur les Moyens de Bien Gouverner, first published 
in 1576. Formulating, and at times perverting, opinions selected from 
Il Principe and I Discorsi into dogmatic maxims, Gentillet reviled them as 
a pernicious doctrine of atheism, tyranny, cruelty, and usury. In 1577 this 
treatise was translated into English by Simon Patericke under the title of 
A Discourse Upon the Meanes of Well Governing. | 

The essential character of the prince’s dealings with mankind is epito- 
mized by Machiavelli’s doctrine of the Lion and the Fox. Like the Lion, 
the prince must be strong and ruthless ; like the Fox, he must be cautious 
and cunning. To attain the highest degree of efficiency he must combine 
within himself the characteristics of both these animals. Gentillet formulates 
the doctrine as follows: ‘A Prince ought to follow the nature of the Lyon 
and of the Fox: not of the one without the other.’? \Gentillet’s discussion 
of this maxim illustrates how avidly Machiavell#sfhero came to be identified 
with the lawless and passion-driven tyrant of Christian and Senecan 
moralists. When laws do not further his aims, the Machiavellian prince 
makes wilful use of force. By taking beasts as his models he deliberately 
departs from that rule of ‘reason and intelligence’ which, according to the 
moralists, stands alone between man and sensual appetites and sinful pas- 
sions. Such is the gist of the following passage: 


You must understand (saith this Florentine) that men fight in two manners: 
the one with lawes, when matters are handled by reason: the other with force: 
The first is proper to men which have the use of reason: The second appertaineth to 
beasts, which have neither reason nor intelligence: But because the first is not 
sufficient to keepe men and maintaine them, in inioying of things belonging unto 
them, they must needes oftentimes have recourse to the sécond, which is force. 
Wherefore it is needeful, that a man can well play the beast, and the man together . . . 


* Machiavelli and the Elizabethans (London, 1928), p. 22. 

? The first English translation of J] Principe was not published until 1640, though 
editions in Italian and French were numerous in the sixteenth century. 

3 A Discourse Upon the Meanes of Well Governing (London, 1602), Pt. II, Maxim 12. 
[This work was also known as Contre-Machiavel.] 
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hee ought amongst all beasts to chuse the complexion of the Fox, and of the 
Lyon together, and not of the one without the other: for the Fox is subtill, to 
keepe himselfe from snares, yet he is too weake to guard himselfe from wolves: 
and the Lyon is strong enough to guard himselfe from wolves, but he is not sub- 
till enough to keepe himselfe from nets: A man must then bee a Fox to know all 
subtleties and deceits, and a Lyon to be the stronger, and to make wolves afraid." 


Thus the Machiavellian prince, unlike the ideal king of the moralists, does 
not regard his subjects as so many souls to be guided in the paths of 
righteousness laid out by God, but as selfish and materialistic creatures, 
who, if suitably manipulated, will serve to increase his worldly power. 

Because self-interest and not altruism is the dominant principle behind 
human behaviour, Machiavelli’s prince prefers to rely upon the fear, not 
the love, of his subjects to secure their obedience. Hence, in the seventeenth 
chapter of II Principe, entitled ‘Della crudelta e clemenza, e se egli ¢ meglio 
essere amato, che temuto’, Machiavelli discusses the advantages of cruelty 
over clemency and decides in favour of the former as a guarantee of 
obedience. Perfidy is likewise a legitimate means of rule for the Machiavel- 
lian tyrant: ‘If all the men of the world were good, this precept were to be 
blamed: but seeing the ordinary wickedness of men, which themselves 
keepe no Faith: neither is the prince also bound to observe it towards 
them.’? Such, according to Gentillet, is Machiavelli’s justification of the 
prince who does not keep his word, which he considered the most detestable 
of the Florentine’s casuistries. Virti, the will to power which Machiavelli 
extolled, is a natural not a moral force, consisting of physical and mental 
energy. Consequently, he minimized the spiritual factor in human affairs 
and exalted the successful materialism of the superman. 

Machiavelli not only supplied a theory of absolutism and a justification 
of its practice, but also numerous devices and stratagems which could assist 
the active prosecution of tyranny. The art of political deception is par- 
ticularly important when the prince is exercising the cunning of the Fox. 
Perjury and dissembling are highly recommended by Gentillet’s Machiavelli 
as always having some measure of success, ‘for the deceiver alwaies finds 
some that are fit to be deceived’. The appearance of being religious is also 
a useful means of gaining public favour: ‘A Prince above all things ought 
to wish and desire to be esteemed Devout, although hee bee not so indeed.’* 
In his Lion-like aspect the prince should be sudden and ruthless in action. 
He should ‘sley and take away such as love the commonwealth’.’ Regarding 
the politic use of subordinates in situations requiring severity, Machiavelli 
cites with approval the example of Cesare Borgia, who sent Remiro Dorco, 


1 Ibid., p. 222. The italics are my own. 
2 Ibid., p. 255. 3 Ibid., Pt. III, Maxim 18. 
4 Ibid., Pt. II, Maxim 1. 5 [bid., Pt. III, Maxim 15, 
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one of his lieutenants, to suppress civil opposition in the Romagna, and 
after he had done so with great cruelty and rigour beheaded him for his 
efficiency. By this action Cesare secured for himself both the political 
advantages deriving from his lieutenant’s severity and the personal popu- 
larity arising from its punishment. Hence another maxim propounded by 
Gentillet: ‘A Prince ought to commit to another those affaires which are 
subject to hatred and envy, and to reserve to himselfe such as depend on 
his grace and favour.’! 

Shakespeare’s Richard III provides adequate illustration of how power- 
fully Machiavellian literature influenced the political tactics of the stage 
tyrant. Generally speaking, the stage tyrant is most Machiavellian in the 
methods used to gain his crown; once enthroned, he is forced on the 
defensive and is presented rather as the fear-ridden wretch of contem- 
porary English moralists than as a resourceful disciple of Cesare Borgia. 
Richard III is unequalled in the ingenuity and variety of his policies. He 
prepares us for them in Henry VI, Part III, when he foretells how he will 
be so perfect a model of hypocrisy, opportunism, ruthlessness, eloquence, 
and duplicity that he will even transcend Machiavelli himself: 


I'll play the orator as well as Nestor; 
Deceive more slily than Ulysses could; 
And, like a Sinon, take another Troy: 

I can add colours to the chameleon; 
Change shapes with Proteus for advantages ; 
And set the murderous Machiavel to school. 
Can I do this and cannot get a crown ?? 


Richard does not use poison, but with the exception of this technique of 
assassination he exhibits all the notorious characteristics of the Machiavel- 
lian tyrant. In the early scenes of Richard III he is the dissembling and 
hypocritical Fox. He deceives his victims by assuming attitudes antithetical 
to his true feelings. He simulates love in its various forms; brotherly 
affection for Clarence: romantic adoration for Anne: loyalty towards King 
Edward: friendship towards his fellow-nobles. He makes perjury the 
instrument of his policy when he swears an oath of friendship for Queen 
Elizabeth and the nobility. His cant religion—as Machiavelli would have 
it—is especially marked during this phase of his career. ‘By St. Paul’ is 
continually on his lips, and he is cynically righteous when he imputes the 
death of Clarence to the queen’s faction and avers that God will punish 
the crime: 

O they did urge it still unto the king, 
God will revenge it.’ 
* A Discourse Upon the Meanes of Well Governing, Pt. 111, Maxim 34. 
2 3 Henry VI, u1. ii. 188-94. 3 Richard III, ui. i. 137-8. 
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Once Edward is dead the Lion phase of Richard’s Machiavellianism 
begins. With a sudden ruthlessness he seizes the opportunity to kill the 
lesser animals who might impede his progress to the crown; ‘the Lyon is 
strong to guard himself from wolves’, as Gentillet phrases it. Rivers, 
Vaughan, and Grey—all nobles in Queen Elizabeth’s faction—are captured 
and executed without delay. Hastings exults in the death of these rivals, 
but since he is unwilling “To bar my master’s heirs in true descent’,! by 
accepting Richard’s usurpation of the throne, he, too, is beheaded without 
trial. Division among the nobility thus prospers Richard’s cause and he 
practises with success the Machiavellian maxim of Gentillet: ‘A vertuous 
Tyrant, to maintaine his tyrannie, ought to maintaine partialities and fac- 
tions amongst his subjects, and to sley and take away such as love the 
commonwealth.’? 

Throughout these machinations, Richard enjoys the active co-operation 
of his tool-villain, Buckingham. He now delegates to Buckingham the 
unsavoury and difficult task of attempting to persuade the citizens that 
Edward’s children are bastards, and that there is even some doubt about 
the legitimacy of Edward himself. Only a handful of hirelings accepts these 
slanders. When Richard suggests that the young princes be murdered, 
Buckingham demurs, and when he asks for the rewards promised him by 
the tyrant he is doomed. He flees and rebels, but is captured and sum- 
marily executed, so meeting the conventional fate of the accomplice of the 
Machiavellian prince. 

Machiavelli’s historical examination of the methods of acquiring worldly 
power led him to set up a new criterion of the role played by Fortune in 
terrestrial matters. It has already been mentioned how religious Eliza- 
bethans, reasoning deductively from the postulate that God is all-powerful, 
contended that the supposed inconsistency of Fortune was actually a 
strange pattern which followed the will of God and meted out a computa- 
tive justice to all evil-doers. By contrast, Machiavelli reasoned inductively ; 
he analysed various examples and revealed that the practice of ‘immoral’ 
principles had not been inexorably punished by poetic justice, but, on the 
contrary, was frequently crowned with scons) Moreover, to Machiavelli 
Fortune is not a qualitative term describing the supernatural motion of 
God’s will, but a quantitative category in which he finds it convenient to 
place the less calculable elements in politics. How many of our actions fall 
into this category he estimates in the twenty-fifth chapter of I] Principe; 
about half of them: ‘Nondimanco, perché il nostro libero arbitrio non sia 
spento, giudico potere esser vero che la fortuna sia arbitra della meta delle 
azioni nostre, ma che ancora ella ne lasci governare |’altra meta, poco meno, 


® Ibid. 11. ii. 54. 
2 A Discourse Upon the Meanes of Well Governing, Pt. 111, Maxim 15. 
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a noi.” Since men are therefore in control of approximately half their 
actions, Machiavelli commends to them an activist philosophy, because, he 
says, Fortune is a woman, and if you wish to master her you must use 
force. He cites historical precedents to prove that opportunism and force 
are the inseparable concomitants of successes achieved independently of 
Fortune. Such achievements as those of Moses and Cyrus, for example, 
amply prove this precept. His ardent faith in the utmost exploitation of 
the right opportunity is interpreted as follows by Gentillet: “Therefore a 
wise prince ought to take great heed to the time, and to the windlike 
variation of Fortune; and ought to have knowledge, to serve himself with 
a vice, for profit and advantage, when time requireth it. . . .”3 

These articles in the Machiavellian creed are of crucial importance to 
the stage tyrant when he debates with himself concerning change, Fortune, 
and the moment for decisive action. Machiavelli provided him with a 
dynamic and empirical ethic, basically opposed to princely ideals of recti- 
tude and obedience to the pervasive will of God. The Machiavellian 
tyrant believes that he can control Fortune and defeat Nemesis by choosing 
a favourable moment and acting with sufficient resolution and force. Thus, 
in his arguments with Conan, who represents orthodox beliefs, Mordred 
claims that he has ‘as great a share in chance’* as Arthur, the legitimate 
king, and, citing examples in the inductive style of the Machiavellian, he 
concludes that “The hugest crimes bring best successe to some’.’ In 
accordance with the same philosophy, violently brought to his notice by 
his wife, Macbeth utilizes the time and the occasion for killing Duncan. 
Greville’s ‘strong tyrant’, Soliman, decides to ignore the will of God and 
to kill his son, Mustapha, whom he suspects of treason. Tyrants, he 
proclaims, 

beleeue themselues, their strength, occasion; 
Make wisdom conscience; and the world their skie,° 


and in the companion play, Alaham, the usurping tyrant justifies his 
decision to depose a ‘weak tyrant’ by appealing in similar Machiavellian 
fashion to chance and to the examples of those whom wickedness has 
prospered : 


Il Principe, ed. L. A. Burd (Oxford, 1891), p. 358. 

? Ibid., p. 365. 

3 A Discourse Upon the Meanes of Well Governing, p 

* The Misfortunes of Arthur, 1. iv. 75, in Early Enelish C Classical Tragedies, ed. J. W. 
Cunliffe (Oxford, 1912). See also Mordred’s defence of ‘A free recourse to wrong’, ibid. 
1. iv. 98-108. 

5 Ibid, 11. ii. 96. There is an obvious point of contact between Seneca and Machiavelli 
in these dialectics. Examples are expounded in the inductive Machiavellian style; the 
generalizations which round off the arguments are often adaptations of Seneca. 

6 Poems and Dramas of Fulke Greville, ii. 110, ll. 41-2. 
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The dice of chance are cast, 
Counsells of law, of shame, of love are past. 
Thinke what the worst have done; what they enjoy, 
That pluck down States to put up private lawes." 


Usurpation and ambition cease to be moral crimes when viewed from 
the vantage-point of Machiavellian statecraft. The master himself discusses 
with great equanimity how private persons have made themselves princes 
by exploiting the methods which he has recommended: ‘E perché questo 
evento di diventare di privato principe presuppone o virti: o fortuna, pare 
che l’uno o l’altra di questi due cose mitighino in parte molte difficulta.’ 
In fact, the end justifies the means, because, once a state is conquered and 
secured, men regard the means as honourable, so potent a factor is success 
in this world : ‘Faccia adunque un principe conto di vincere e mantenere lo 
stato ; i mezzi saranno sempre giudicati onorevoli, e da ciascuno lodati. . . .’3 
Since Machiavelli justified the successful prince, irrespective of hereditary - 
right or moral sanctions, it is small wonder that orthodox moralists regarded 
his treatise as, in effect, an endorsement of the passion of ambition and of 
the vices which it brought in its train. Such is Gabriel Harvey’s inter- 
pretation in his Epigramma in Effigiem Machiavelli, where Machiavelli is 
represented as declaring that his motto is, and always has been, ‘Iuuat ire 
per altum: Aut nihil, aut Caesar’,* and that to live up to it he is willing to 
use sword, poison, and torture. 

This Machiavellian assumption that might makes right is frequently 
found in the tyrant-tragedies. Once the tyrant has achieved his ambition 
to rule, he would have his subjects believe that his possession of the regalia 
of kingship entitles him to all the honours due to that office. Hence 
Mordred expects that his successful usurpation of the crown will ensure 
the passive obedience of his people: 


Ech crowne is made of that attractive mould, 
That of it selfe it drawes a full defence.‘ 


Similarly, Richard III abuses Buckingham as a ‘traitor’ when he rebels 
against his former master, and complacently informs the complaining 
widows of York and Lancaster that they are railing against ‘the Lord’s 
Anointed’.® In the calculated ceremony which marks the beginning—but 
not the end—of his feast, Macbeth requests the Scottish nobility to observe 
the decorum of degree, and symbolically claims the royal chair in their 


® Ibid. ii. 142, ll. 2-5. 
2 Il Principe, p. 208. 3 Ibid., pp. 306~7. 
* XAIPE: Gabrielis Harveij Gratulationum Valdinensium Libri Quattor (London, 
1578), p. 78. 
5 The Misfortunes of Arthur, 11. ii. 89-90. 
6 Richard III, tv. iv. 1§t. 
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midst. When Greville’s usurping tyrant, Alaham, speculates as to whether 
the murder of the king will turn public opinion against himself, he finally 
succumbs to the Machiavellian theory propounded by his wife: 


People are superstitious, caught with showes ; 
To power why doe they else their freedome giue; 
But that in others pompe these shadows liue ?? 


This particular convention in the behaviour of the stage-tyrant is often 
doubly ironical. His previous lawlessness makes obvious the hypocrisy or 
the self-deception of his claims, and, secondly, the persons whose obedience 
he presumes he has won frequently prove to be his most redoubtable 
opponents. 

Because so many of Machiavelli’s doctrines were the antithesis of their 
own, the Christian moralists of the sixteenth century reviled him as a 
diabolical atheist. Professor Mario Praz has accumulated much significant 
evidence of this fact in his essay, Machiavelli and the Elizabethans, where 
he records Cardinal Pole’s attack upon I/ Principe as a book Satanae digito 
scriptum and illustrates how the charge of diabolism gained more and more 
force until Machiavelli was represented as an instrument of Satan, ridden 
by an incubus; as the Secretary of Hell; and as the Devil turned moralist. 
From this evidence and that which has been mentioned above it is easy 
to discern the multiple connexions which an educated Elizabethan saw 
between the ambitious, usurping Machiavellian tyrant and the supreme 
author of evil. His evil yet titanic passion of ambition was epitomized for 
them by the aspiring pride of Lucifer, while his several deadly sins made 
him seem an embodiment of vice, and his resemblance to Satan and 
the denizens of hell is asserted by recurring patterns of imagery. The 
Machiavellianism of the stage tyrant was yet another characteristic which 
associated him with the forces of Antichrist. 


IV 


In the foregoing discussion of the influence of Seneca and Machiavelli, 
I have deliberately restricted my illustrations to those stage tyrants— 
Mordred, Richard III, Alaham, and Macbeth—who are the most significant 
characters in their respective tragedies. They show so close a resemblance 
in their motivation, conduct, and fate that there is some justification for 
categorically describing the plays in which they appear as ‘tyrant-tragedies’. 
In suggesting this specific tragic genre, I would make a sharp distinction 
between the tragic heroes just mentioned and the lesser tyrants found in 
revenge tragedy, such as Claudius in Hamlet and Piero in Marston’s 


* Poems and Dramas of Fulke Greville, ii. 184, ll. 89-91. 
2 Machiavelli and the Elizabethans (London, 1928), pp. 36-7. 
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Antonio’s Revenge. Both of these groups are influenced by Seneca and 
Machiavelli, but there are important differences in the nature of the 
influences and in the dramatic impression left by them. 

There is a fundamental difference between the themes and ethos of 
tyrant-tragedy and those of revenge tragedy. In tyrant-tragedy the wicked 
king is motivated by political ambition, and the dramatic action concerns 
his sinful usurpation of a crown and the divine punishment which ensues 
his fatal attempt to maintain his unlawful dominion. In revenge tragedy 
Claudius and Piero are the criminals whom the tragic heroes must slay in 
order to satisfy the demands of family honour imperatively asserted by the 
ghosts of their fathers. In tyrant-tragedy, on the other hand, the usurper 
is condemned and slain as an offender against the political doctrine of 
hereditary succession and the ethics of virtuous kingship provided by 
specula princtpum. In revenge tragedy the villain who happens to be a tyrant 
dies in accordance with the purely literary convention of the vendetta, an 
aesthetic importation from the tragedies of Seneca and the novelle of 
France and Italy ;' whereas in tyrant-tragedy the tyrant, who is deliberately 
presented as such, is doomed by the generally accepted Christian ethic as 
asserted by contemporary historians and philosophers. 

Because of this basic difference in themes and morality it follows that 
the political repercussions of misrule should be of primary importance in 
tyrant-tragedy, but of secondary interest in revenge tragedy if present at 
all. Claudius, for example, is a Machiavellian in private but not in public 
life. He poisons the elder Hamlet and converts Laertes into a tool-villain, 
but the commonweal does not groan and bleed beneath his rule as it does 
under Macbeth’s. His Norwegian embassy brings back peace with honour. 
He quells the public disturbances excited by Laertes with coolness and 
skill. Even more significant is the fact that Shakespeare puts no political 
stress on Claudius’s crimes. Claudius is a regicide. If he were judged by 
laws of hereditary succession—as he is not—he would also be a usurper. 
But Hamlet is not a Richmond or a Malcolm. He writes down his uncle’s 
name as a villain, not a tyrant. 

Piero, Duke of Venice in Marston’s Antonio and Mellida and Antonio’s 
Revenge, is less political in his motives than Claudius. He murders 
Andrugio because his pride was affronted when Andrugio won the hand 
of Maria of Ferrara for whom he still lusts. On the other hand, he is 


’ The literary, as distinct from the ethical, acceptance by the Elizabethans of the con- 
vention of blood-revenge by a private person, has, I think, been conclusively demonstrated 
by Professor F. T. Bowers in the first two chapters of his Elizabethan Revenge Tragedy 
(Princeton, 1940). 

* Piero is one of the most Italianate villains of Elizabethan revenge tragedy. Professor _ 
F. T. Bowers has aptly described Italian revenge plays as usually concerned with ‘a villain 
protagonist and a heroine, with lust ever in the background. This villain is usually a 

4690.93 3 
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distinguished from other villains of revenge tragedy by the elaborate 
political programme which he professes, somewhat suddenly and un- 
expectedly, in the fourth act of Antonio’s Revenge. By the murder of 
Andrugio he hopes to add Genoa to his dominions by marrying Maria his 
widow. By separating Antonio and Mellida he hopes to marry Mellida to 
the son of the Duke of Florence. He then hopes to unite these states in a 
military alliance which will attack Rome, the centre of the Christian faith: 

Thus Venice, Florence, Genoa strongly leagu’d 

Excellent, excellent. Ile conquer Rome, 

Pop out the light of bright religion: 

And then, helter skelter, all cock sure." 


These sentiments have an unmistakably Machiavellian flavour ; the parti- 
cular inspiration seems to be the indefatigable Cesare Borgia of I] Principe. 
Piero’s hostility towards religion associates him with the stage tyrant’s 
diabolism. These political schemes, however, are never translated into 
practice. Their belated insertion into the play may, indeed, be due to the 
influence of tyrant-tragedy proper. At any rate, they have no relation to 
the action of Antonio’s Revenge, which, as the title indicates, represents 
the vengeance exacted for private, not public, offences by Antonio and his 
friends. Their torture and assassination of Piero is not the ‘even-handed 
justice’ which overtakes Macbeth and his fellow tyrants ; the motto of their 
brotherhood, as formulated and expounded by Andrugio’s ghost, is bor- 
rowed directly from Seneca’s Atreus: ‘Scelera non ulcisceris, nisi vincis.’ 
The punishment of Macbeth is an act of divine and political justice; the 
murder of Piero is a glorification of the vendetta. 

There would therefore appear to be two distinct strains in the influence 
of Seneca and Machiavelli on the character of tyrants in Elizabethan 
tragedies. The wicked kings of revenge tragedy are in the line of Seneca’s 
Aegisthus ; their crimes have a mixed motivation of lust, vengefulness, and 
greed of power. They employ Machiavellian methods for private, not 
political, ends. The usurping kings of tyrant-tragedy, on the other hand, 
are distinguished by their singleness of mind ; ambition to rule, like that of 
Seneca’s Eteocles, is their exclusive passion. The Senecan debate-scene 
between passionate king and virtuous subject is adapted accordingly to 
exhibit their wilful egotism. The Senecan device of the hereditary curse 
borne by a tainted dynasty is given political implications; it dooms the 
tyrannous king, who is portrayed in some incident of his private life (like a love affair 
when he is either the lover or the father of the lover) in which he exercises his powers of 
kingship for a terrible revenge’ (op. cit., pp. 83-4). All these details, including both 
alternatives, apply to the character, motives, and actions of Marston’s Piero, and show 
how far removed he is from the ethos of tyrant-tragedy. 


* Antonio’s Revenge, iv. i. 265-8, in The Works of John Marston, ed. A. H. Bullen 
(London, 1887), i. 169. 2 Ibid. ut. i. 51 (p. 145). 
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nation as well as the family. In the same vein Machiavellian tactics are 
used for political purposes, and in the practice of Alaham and Richard III 
attain the consistency and scope of a policy. For this reason the evil kings 
of tyrant-tragedy are much closer to the spirit of I] Principe than Claudius 
and Piero, who stem more obviously from the distorted Machiavellianism 
cultivated by Gentillet, Marlowe, and Kyd. Mordred, Richard III, and 
Macbeth have the virti of the superman as well as the vices of passion. 
The moral and didactic import of tyrant-tragedies is never lost in strivings 
after horror and sensationalism, and for this reason they are closer than 
revenge tragedy to the spirit of ethical criticism which underlies the savage 
passion of Seneca’s tragedies. 

Neither Seneca nor Machiavelli presents the downfall of a tyrant in any 
fullness of detail, however. When Elizabethan tragedians wished to depict 
the decline of a political tyrant and his seizure by a nemesis whose severity 
matches his crimes, they utilized the stabbing conscience, the haunting 
passion of fear, the gnawing misery, the brief reign, and the violent death 
with which contemporary moralists threatened vicious kings. In his com- 
posite wickedness, the usurping king of Elizabethan tyrant-tragedy is 
therefore a characteristic Renascence synthesis of Roman, Christian, and 
Machiavellian ideas, given consistency and shape by a humanistic con- 
ception of regal responsibility and by a nationalistic interpretation of the 
historical setting in which he rises and inevitably falls. 


































“THE PUBLISHER TO THE READER’ OF 
OLOR ISCANUS 


By E. L. MarILia 


HE puzzling preface to Henry Vaughan’s Olor Iscanus (1651), “The 

Publisher to the Reader’, has been traditionally regarded as an editorial 
acknowledgement that the original poems in that work were published 
without the author’s consent. This conception of the preface began with 
Vaughan’s first modern editor, the Rev. H. F. Lyte,’ and has remained 
current till our own day. The persistence of this interpretation of “The 
Publisher to the Reader’ is easily accounted for. It tended to support and, 
in turn, was supported by, the long prevailing theory that about 1647 
Vaughan experienced a sudden religious conversion and renounced all his 
secular poems. I have argued elsewhere” that Vaughan’s conversion was 
not a sudden experience but a gradual development beginning in the middle 
1640’s and reaching fulfilment about 1654. William R. Parker’ has adduced 
convincing evidence that Olor Iscanus was edited and published with the 
author’s consent by his friend Thomas Powell (not Thomas Vaughan, as 
previously supposed), and that the poems in the volume represent a careful 
selection from poems which, chiefly for political reasons, Vaughan himself 
could not venture to publish. Hence, it is high time, it seems to me, to 
re-examine “The Publisher to the Reader’. 

Now, at first glance the preface does appear to give assurance that the 
author had positively renounced the poems. To create such an impression, 
as we shall see, was probably the intention of the editor. 

What were the conditions under which the preface was written? Powell’s 
editorial problem, as Parker suggests, was a difficult one. The collection 
of poems placed in his hands included a considerable amount of love verse 
written during the poet’s early youth, and although this was in the con- 


? Lyte (Silex Scintillans, 1847, pp. xxvi-—xxvii): ‘About this time it was that [Vaughan] 
prepared for the press his little volume entitled ‘‘Olor Iscanus” . . . the dedication of which 
to the Lord Kildare Digby, bears date December 17, 1647. This volume however he 
never himself published. It appears to have been consigned to the hands of his brother 
[Thomas], when he returned to Oxford on his ejection from the living of Llansaintfread 
and in 1651, three years afterwards, it was printed by him, with an apologetic advertise- 
ment, and commendatory verses from himself and other Oxford friends. Thomas Vaughan, 
in his address to the Reader, expressly says: ‘‘I have not the Author’s approbation to the 
fact,” (viz. of publication) ‘“‘but I have Law on my side,” (as) ‘I hold it no man’s 
prerogative to fire his own house.” It would appear therefore that Henry Vaughan wished 
to have destroyed these ebullitions of his youthful muse, as he had many others of the 
same kind, and that they were in the end published contrary to his desire.’ 

? “The Religious Conversion of Henry Vaughan’, R.E.S. xxi (1945), 15-22. 

3 ‘Henry Vaughan and his Publishers’, The Library, 4th ser., xx (1940), 401-11. 
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ventional vein of love poetry of the time, it nevertheless reflected an 
attitude that was hardly consistent with that exemplified in the pious Silex 
Scintillans of 1650. But much more important, many of the poems mani- 
fested a vigorous interest in the issues of the Civil War (1642-9) and 
identified the author as an ardent Royalist. Some of these openly expressed 
contempt for the Parliamentarians and denounced their religious and 
political ideals. Powell’s greatest responsibility therefore was to safeguard 
the author—his junior by some fourteen years—against formidable political 
enemies. After he had excluded all overt war poems and also the love verse,! 
only twenty-one poems were left—not enough to permit a wide editorial 
choice. And yet some of the twenty-one contained political allusions that 
could incriminate the author. We must assume that a conscientious editor 
in Powell’s circumstances would wish to use every precaution. 

A clear suggestion that “The Publisher to the Reader’ contains at least 
some obfuscation lies in its unqualified assertion that ‘The Author had long 
agoe condemn’d these Poems to Obscuritie’; for some of the poems were 
written during the period 1647-50*—from one to four years ‘agoe’. And 
when the preface is carefully examined it turns out to be, despite its 
surface suggestion, actually so evasive and ambiguous as to defy conclusive 
interpretation. 

, The complete preface is quoted below. For convenience I include a 
numerical index. 


The Publisher to the Reader 


[1] It was the glorious Maro, that referr’d his Legacies to the Fire, and though 
Princes aré seldome Executors, yet there came a Caesar to his Testament, as if the 
Act of a Poet could not be repeal’d but by a King. [2] I am not Reader Augustus 
vindex: Here is no Royall Rescue, but here is a Muse that deserves it. [3] The 
Author had long agoe condemn’d these Poems to Obscuritie, and the Consumption 
of that Further Fate, which attends it. [4] This Censure gave them a Gust of 
Death, and they have partly known that Oblivion, which our Best Labours must 
come to at Last. [5] I present thee then not onely with a Book, but with a Prey, 
and in this kind the first Recoveries from Corruption. [6] Here is a Flame hath 
been sometimes extinguished: Thoughts that have been lost and forgot, but now they 
break out again like the Platonic Reminiscencie. [7] I have not the Author’s 
Approbation to the Fact, but J have Law on my Side, though never a Sword: I hold 
it no man’s Praerogative to fire his own House. [8] Thou seest how Saucie I am 
grown, and if thou doest expect I should Commend what is published, I must tell 


' The secular verse of Thalia Rediviva (1678), Parker points out, largely represents 
Powell’s exclusions from Olor Iscanus. 

? See Harold R. Walley, “The Strange Case of Olor Iscanus’, R.E.S. xviii (1942), 30-2. 
Walley believes that one of the poems, “To Sir William D’avenant, upon his Gondibert’, 
was probably written as late even as 1651. Its allusion to Davenant’s imprisonment allows 
no earlier date than 1650, the earliest date possible for the elegy on the Princess Elizabeth. 
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thee, I crie no Sivill Oranges. [9] J will not say, Here is Fine or Cheap: thai were 
an Injurie to the Verse it selfe, and to the Effects it can produce. [10] Read on, 
and thou wilt find thy Spirit ingag’d: not by the Deserts of what wee call Tolerable, 
but by the Commands of a Pen, that is Above it.’ 


In its context, the opening glance here at the intervention of Augustus 
Caesar to save the Aeneid from the destruction prescribed by Vergil sug- 
gests that the venture at hand represents a comparable violation of the 
author’s will. The last clause of this opening remark, however, carries the 
interesting implication that anyone would be justified in saving a work in 
spite of the protests of its dying author. Moreover, the comment ignores 
the fact that by traditional account the Emperor’s intervention was neces- 
sary. This illogical assertion of the learned Thomas Powell, Doctor of 
Divinity, is obviously whimsical, but its significance becomes apparent 
when we observe its relationship to the subsequent evasive statement. The 
implication of the second sentence is that the poems are being rescued. 
The contingent danger which, as Parker suggests, had prevented the author 
from publishing his poems during the late 1640’s had become a certainty 
in 1651, and in bringing forth the verse Powell was rescuing it from what 
must have threatened to be permanent suppression. But when this state- 
ment is related exclusively to the early part of the opening allusion to 
Augustus, may it not be simply a modest acknowledgement of an obvious 
difference between the rescuer of this work and the magnificent Emperor 
—together with conventionally extravagant commendation of the poems? 
It is, then, actually the intervening logical commentary on the justification 
of the Emperor’s action that vaguely implies that the editor is overriding 
the author’s will. 

The third sentence may on first notice seem to mean that the poet opposed 
the rescue, but, in fact, it says only that he had long ago condemned these 
poems to obscurity. It can therefore be a mere reference to the author’s 
decision against publishing the verse. Furthermore, the poet cannot have 
determined ‘long agoe’ to destroy all of it. Yet, a considerable number of 
the twenty-one poems—likely more than half—had been ‘condemn’d’ as long 
ago as 1649, and probably in 1647. Hence, in view of the national political 
scene in 1651, the editor may well have assumed that oblivion threatened 
the poems, the late as well as the early ones. 

The next remark also is an interesting enigma. In keeping with one 
reading of the preceding sentence, it can be taken to mean that all ‘these 
Poems’ had suffered for a while complete oblivion. But it can also be read, 
in consonance with the previous history of the poems, that they, in part, 
had so fared. 

To a reader who has found the preface thus far an avowal that the poems 
? Works of Henry Vaughan, ed. L. C. Martin (Oxford, 1914), i. 36. 
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were being published surreptitiously, the fifth assertion may appear as 
confirmation. But we must notice the odd biblical figure in this sentence 
and consider the fact that in scriptural use in Powell’s time the word prey 
commonly applied not to an object of illegitimate seizure but to an object 
rescued." 7 

Powell is characteristically dramatic and vague in the sixth remark. The 
twenty-one original poems constitute a relatively small portion of Olor 
Iscanus, which contains also twenty-five verse translations (from Ovid, 
Boethius, Ausonius, and Casimirus) and four prose translations (from 
Plutarch, Maximus Tyrius, and Don Antonio de Guevara). Powell’s 
remark apparently refers separately to the poems (‘a Flame . . . sometimes 
extinguished’) and to the works translated (which were indeed once long 
‘jost and forgot’). Vaughan’s versions from Plutarch and Maximus Tyrius 
are admittedly based on recent translations by John Reynolds; and a Latin 
version of the original work of Guevara had appeared in 1633. A transla- 
tion of Casimirus also had appeared in 1646. It is quite possible then that 
acknowledgement of a relevant fact is intended in the comment that the 
‘Thoughts [translations] . . . break out again’. 

The seventh is not a clear statement. But that Powell is referring here 
to particular circumstances relating to his editorial task is obvious. It is 
certainly conceivable that he may have omitted to consult the author about 
the method of approach to the problem, and, actually, the first clause of 
the sentence, though much responsible for the previous conception of the 
preface, can also be interpreted to mean that the editor did not have the 
author’s endorsement of a skilful performance.* If we accept the con- 
ventional interpretation of the foregoing remarks, we read his assurance 
that he has law on his side as a boast that he has a legal right to thwart the 
author’s will. Yet, by a variant plausible interpretation of the preceding 
remarks, the comment on legal sanction may be a mere statement of an 
incidental truth. The reference to the ‘Sword’ certainly provides no 
insight. In the customary interpretation of its context, it appears as a 
further bow to the majestic Emperor. But in view of the alternative 
reading, it can also be an understatement of a significant friendly attitude 
toward the author. The ambiguity of the sentence is made only less 
noticeable, not less real, by its last clause. This highly figurative remark 
recalls, of course, the ‘Fire’ from which the Aeneid was rescued and thus 
emphasizes the suggestion that Vaughan attempted to destroy the poems. 
But the actual import of this ‘self-justification’—of an editor, by his own 
confession, grown ‘Saucie’—becomes extremely dubious when we consider 
that the statement itself is safely general and hypothetical and that its 


1 O.E.D., ‘Prey’, 1, b. 
2 See O.E.D., ‘Fact’, 1, b. 
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significance depends upon its relationship to a series of other statements 
which in themselves are painfully ambiguous. 

At this point ‘The Publisher to the Reader’ discontinues allusion to the 
problem of publication and concerns itself briefly with commendation of 
the poems. And an interesting suggestion resides in the fact that here 
periphrasis suddenly gives way to clear and pointed expression. 

A document as ambiguous as “The Publisher to the Reader’ assuredly 
could not be regarded as a contradiction of the evidence that Vaughan 
approved the publication of Olor Iscanus. Actually, the preface can be 
reconciled with that evidence, and indeed seems to corroborate it. When 
we consider the persistently enigmatic document in relation to the pertinent 
biographical and bibliographical facts, it appears as an ingenious equivoca- 
tion deliberately designed to support an editorial scheme for preventing 
political repercussion. The evidence of the author’s earlier publications 
was readily adaptable to the editor’s need. The thirteen original composi- 
tions in the Poems of 1646, Vaughan’s first production, are chiefly love 
verse. His next publication was the fervently religious Silex Scintillans, 
1650. These works were indeed eloquent testimony that during the inter- 
vening four years Vaughan had experienced a significant spiritual change. 
Quite convenient also was the author’s dedication written on 17 December 
1647, which is a clear statement that Vaughan decided suddenly to with- 
hold work which at that time he was about to publish. Olor Iscanus 
represents an important revision of the work for which the dedication was 
originally intended, but its inclusion with this collection of secular poems 
provides the suggestion, accepted as a fact by modern commentators, that 
the spiritual change as reflected in the publications of 1646 and 1650 was 
a sudden experience occurring some three years before the appearance of 
the pious Silex Scintillans. ‘The Publisher to the Reader’ has been taken 
to confirm juggled bibliographical evidence, and to support the idea that 
Vaughan—like a long line of writers, including some of his contemporaries 
—experienced a sudden religious conversion and repudiated his secular 
work. The total effect of the editorial scheme is a strong intimation that 
long before 1651 the author had repented of his interest in the secular 
world and had condemned the poems in Olor Iscanus as expressions of his 
previous ‘unregeneracy’. Thus Vaughan could not be held liable for any 
political implications these poems might have. In fact, only through 
flagrant violation of their own zealously professed religious principles 
could his political enemies even show resentment at expressions which the 
author presumably had renounced and attempted to suppress. 

It is true that by including poems more recent than the author’s dedica- 
tion of 1647 Powell somewhat openly contradicted the suggestion of his 
preface. But the inconsistency was such as could not expose the poet. 
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The dates of all but three of these later poems are obscure, and only one 
containing obvious political allusions is certainly as late even as 1648. The 
poem on the death of the Princess Elizabeth—in 1650 at the age of fifteen 
and while virtually a prisoner of the Parliamentarians—is almost certainly 
as much an expression of political despair as of personal grief. But this 
poem, as Powell preserved it, is distinguished from the conventional elegies 
of the time chiefly by its sustained. emotional vigour, and since the theme 
is fundamentally religious, its deep feeling could be regarded as merely a 
manifestation of earnest piety. Furthermore, the broad accusing glance at 
the cruel influences responsible for the Princess’s pathetic death con- 
veniently echoed a classic convention in poetic elegies. Actually, however, 
the poem contains (Il. 11-14) a specific, though obscure, reference to the 
execution of the King, the year before Elizabeth’s death, and deplores what 
the poet considered very real ‘headless tempests’ of a ‘stormie Age’ that 
had witnessed the overthrow of the traditional religious and political order. 
Hence, the ellipsis in the text of the poem strongly suggests that the ‘careful 
and understanding editor’ found there an overt allusion which, because of 
the dating of the composition, could readily defeat the purpose of his adroit 
scheme. 

Many an editor of the time, of course, would have solved a problem like 
Powell’s with an outright false statement. But Powell evidently was too 
conscientious a clergyman to resort to a deliberate misstatement of the 
truth, but was willing to equivocate in what he regarded as a good cause. 
‘The Publisher to the Reader’ attests that he was a master of a familiar kind 
of seventeenth-century wit, and the texture of the composition throughout 
the first seven sentences—involving subtle integration of elements and 
tortuous interlacing of implication—is suggestive of the literary method 
of the school of writers to which Vaughan belongs. The preface is, in fact, 
a thoroughly ‘witty’ composition, and it is possible that Powell here 
jocularly demonstrates an ‘influence’ of the metaphysical poets and con- 
sciously employs their rhetorical devices to achieve what Dr. Johnson and 
a large number of nineteenth-century critics accused them of promoting— 
ambiguity and confusion. 
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WEEKLY REVIEWING IN THE EIGHTEEN-FIFTIES! 
By J. D. Jump 


I 


OOK-REVIEWING in England virtually began with the nineteenth 

century. The relatively small Augustan reading public, composed very 
largely of men of some leisure, and concentrated to a considerable extent 
in the metropolis, could sift a not too bulky current output for itself without 
calling in professional assistance. But the larger, busier, and more scattered 
nineteenth-century public, with many more books per annum to con- 
sider, felt the need for expert guidance—and could pay for it. The great 
quarterlies were the first result. 

For most of the earlier half of the nineteenth century they were the 
arbiters of taste. But by the fifties the influence of their unhurried and 
often long-delayed book-reviews had begun to'decline. The shorter and 
prompter notices appearing in the political and literary weeklies were 
successfully challenging their pre-eminence. The weeklies could now 
satisfy better than the quarterlies those growing needs which had brought 
the quarterlies themselves into existence. 

In 1850 the two principal English weeklies devoting any considerable 
space to book-reviewing were the Spectator and the Athenaeum, both of 
which had been founded in 1828. The Spectator was a liberal newspaper. 
In the days of the Reform agitation its editor had originated the slogan, 
‘The bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill’; at a later date it was to 
distinguish itself by its support of the North in the American Civil War. 
The paper’s liberalism showed itself even in the second half of each issue, 
that is, in the part devoted to reviews of literature and the fine arts. When 
the young Pre-Raphaelite W. M. Rossetti became its art critic in 1850, he 
was given to understand that the Spectator was already ‘somewhat hostile to 
the Academy’.? 

The Athenaeum contained little or no directly political matter; nearly all 
its space was given up to reviewing literature, science, and art. In matters 
of taste it was conservative. It was widely respected but, compared with the 
two other papers with which I am principally concerned, rather stodgy. 

My third paper is the Saturday Review. This was not founded until 
1855; but it progressed rapidly. Its circulation passed that of the Spectator 
at about the end of 1857 and that of the Athenaeum during the sixties. It 


? Based upon a paper read to the University of Manchester Philological Club, 
January 1947. 
2 W. M. Rossetti (ed.), Praeraphaelite Diaries and Letters (London, 1900), p. 284. 
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was intellectually the most distinguished of contemporary weeklies. Writ- 
ing of it in 1895, Leslie Stephen admits that newspapers ‘have occasionally 
succeeded by lowering instead of raising the standard of journalism’. But, 
he adds, ‘the “Saturday Review” marked at the time as distinct an advance 
above the previous level as the old “Edinburgh Review” ’.! In Culture and 
Anarchy Matthew Arnold similarly testifies that his ‘old adversary, the 
Saturday Review, may, on matters of literature and taste, be fairly enough 
regarded, relatively to the mass of newspapers which treat these matters, 
as a kind of organ of reason’. It was written very largely by young univer- 
sity men who clearly thought there was no nonsense about themselves; 
their respect for logic and practice and their impatience with cant are quite 
Johnsonian. Like the Spectator, the Saturday started with professions of 
political independence; again like the Spectator, it tended as time passed to 
move towards one political wing. It came to stand, in fact, for a moderate 
conservatism ; but not until the nineties did it lapse on to a party line. 

Histories of all three weeklies have been published during recent years: 
Sir William Beach Thomas’s Story of the Spectator (London, 1928); Dr. 
L. A. Marchand’s Athenaeum (Chapel Hill, 1941); and Dr. M. M. Beving- 
ton’s Saturday Review 1855-1868 (New York, 1941). I am indebted to 
these for much of my information about the early history of the periodicals. 

The book-reviews published in them during the fifties differ conspicu- 

ously from most of their modern counterparts in two respects. They are 
longer; and they are anonymous. 
_ In the modern Spectator, Times Literary Supplement, and New Statesman 
and Nation, few reviews of single books are much more than one thousand 
words long. Only the 7.L.S.’s two main articles and the N.S. @& N.’s 
‘Books in General’ regularly approach and pass the two-thousand mark; 
and poets and authors of crime-fiction often have to put up with very 
much less attention. 

In the Victorian Spectator a book of any importance would normally 
receive not many fewer than two thousand words. The Athenaeum and the 
Saturday would give it still more. The Saturday’s article, moreover, would 
consist almost entirely of critical comment, whereas the Spectator and the 
Athenaeum, like the old quarterlies, undertook to provide at the same time 
long representative extracts from the books which were noticed. At such 
lengths, a good reviewer could do justice to the volume in front of him and 
could from time to time attempt a complete revaluation of an author’s out- 
put. Often he would criticize even more fully some book of exceptional 
importance—especially if it belonged not to imaginative literature but to 
the general literature of knowledge. Thus, to take an extreme example, the 


third and fourth volumes of Macaulay’s History received well over seven * 


? Leslie Stephen, Life of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen (London, 1895), p. 150. 
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thousand words in the Saturday and nearly twenty thousand in the 
Athenaeum. 

Anonymous reviewing came under heavy fire during the fifties and sixties 
and was defended in the Saturday and elsewhere. It is unnecessary to 
repeat here the arguments advanced for and against the practice. Its 
abandonment by the Fortnightly in 1865 was a severe blow; and in 1894 
even the Saturday had to append to certain contributions the initials 
G.B.S. At its worst, anonymous reviewing gave scope to puffing and to 
irresponsible malignity. At its best, it encouraged the reviewer to subordi- 
nate his personal likes and dislikes to judgements dependent upon an im- 
personal standard of value which he and his colleagues alike respected. It 
is clear that most reviewers on each of the three principal weeklies acknow- 
ledged the existence of such a standard and attempted to assess particular 
publications with reference to it. When they succeeded it was not so much 
Rossetti or Chorley or Fitzjames Stephen who spoke as the Spectator or 
the Athenaeum or the Saturday itself. We can therefore usefully discuss 
the reviewing in each of these periodicals without constantly referring for 
particulars of authorship to the scholars already named. 

And not only were there a Spectator, an Athenaeum, and a Saturday 
critical standpoint; in addition, as we read, we become aware, behind all 
these, of a standpoint which we can describe as that of educated Victorian 
taste in general. It is doubtful whether anything similar exists to-day; our 
multiplicity of mutually incompatible ‘little reviews’ reflects only too 
clearly a splintering of the reading public. 


II 


It is instructive to examine the criticisms offered from these standpoints 
of the principal works of imaginative literature published during the 
eighteen-fifties. A decade is an arbitrarily defined period. But this particu- 
lar decade encloses at least a certain variety. In 1850 Englishmen had still 
not recovered from the anxiety of seeing the Great Duke, in 1848, super- 
vising the defence of London against Chartist insurrectionaries. By 1859 
the Age of Trollope had begun. It was, in fact, a decade of transition from 
early to mid-Victorianism. 

From the mid-twentieth-century vantage-ground, Tennyson, Browning, 
and Arnold look like the principal poets, Dickens, Thackeray, and Trollope 
the principal novelists, and Carlyle and Ruskin the principal imaginative 
writers of non-fictional prose of that decade. Charlotte Bronté was alive 
at its commencement; and Morris published poems, and George Eliot and 
George Meredith novels, ‘shortly before its close. Certain minor poets— 
Longfellow and Mrs. Browning—and certain minor novelists—Charles 
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Kingsley, Charles Reade, and Mrs. Gaskell—were more highly esteemed 
then than now; and enthusiastic, though not unanimous, praise was 
showered for a time upon poets almost forgotten to-day—P. J. Bailey and 
Alexander Smith. The decade also produced certain books, by authors 
other than those named, which long remained popular: Tom Brown's 
Schooldays; Uncle Tom’s Cabin; Fohn Halifax, Gentleman; Mr. Verdant 
Green; and Eric; or, Little by Little. Surtees, then as now, was neglected 
by the intellectuals. 

The Spectator’s favourite contemporary novelists were Kingsley and 
Thackeray. Its reviewers' approved of Kingsley’s writing with a serious 
social purpose and advised him to stick to novels of nineteenth-century life. 
Even in these, however, they felt that his meaning was not always com- 
pletely projected into his fictional characters and incidents; too often it had 
to be expounded directly by the author himself. Thackeray,” of course, 
was a satirist and a cynic; but his reviewers correctly perceived that in his 
novels ‘the follies and vices described are deviations from an ideal of 
humanity always present to the writer’. And the characters in whom they 
were embodied were thoroughly natural, unlike the grossly exaggerated 
caricatures of Dickens. Trollope* was fairly well received as an observer 
‘of human manners, and of human nature as modified by human manners in 
this middle of the nineteenth century’. But he wrote too fast; and none of 
his novels was as enthusiastically welcomed as Reade’s Christie Fohnstone’ 
and Meredith’s Ordeal of Richard Feverel.© Miss Mulock’? and Mrs. 
Stowe® wrote praiseworthy popular novels; but, as was generally recog- 
nized, John Halifax and Uncle Tom were just too good to be true. Dickens’s 
Esther Summerson was another of these tediously virtuous characters; a 
weary reviewer confessed to “a wicked wish . . . that she would either do 
something very “spicy,” or confine herself to superintending the jam-pots 
at Bleak House’. 

The Spectator shared the popular view that Tennyson” and Longfellow’® 
were the finest contemporary poets in English. 


Wherever the English language is spoken Longfellow stands forth ‘longo inter- 
vallo’ as the poet of America, and of living poets second only to Tennyson, if even 
altogether second to him. . . . Both bards have looked upon the life around them, 
reaching its weaknesses, searching out its wants, and not only instructing men in 
the day’s duties that lie before them, but presenting that instruction in pithy and 


* 24 Aug. ’50; 22 Mar. ’51; 21 May ’53; 17 Mar. ’55; 29 Dec. ’55; 14 Feb. ’57. 

2 21 Dec. ’50; 6 Nov. ’52; 11 June ’53; 16 Dec. 54; 18.Aug. ’55; 3 Nov. ’55; 22 Dec.’55. 
3 23 Nov. ’50; 24 Sept. ’53; 1 Dec. ’55. 

* 6 Jan. ’55; 16 May ’57; 12 Dec. ’57; 29 May 58; 19 Mart. ’59; 12 Nov. ’59. 

5 3 Sept. ’53. ® 9 July ’so. 7 26 Apr. ’56. 8 25 Sept. ’52. 

» 8 June ’50; 20 Nov. ’52; 4 Aug. ’55; 23 July ’s59. 

© 17 Nov. ’55; 2 Oct. ’58. 
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felicitous expressions, which strike the mind with the force of conviction and 
sink into the memory. It is this combination of the philosopher and poet which 
is the strong characteristic of Longfellow as well as Tennyson, and is we believe 
the true foundation of their wide-spread fame. 


But it was only in 1859, when the earliest Jdylls of the King appeared, that 
the Spectator’s attitude towards Tennyson became profoundly reverential. 
Its reviewers considered Arnold' uninspired; whereas Mrs. Browning,” 
who had ‘genius of a high order’, was erratic and unskilful. Robert 
Browning’s natural gifts were sincerely admired; but his obscurity and 
eccentricity were deplored.’ His influence was traced in Meredith,* who 
got a gently encouraging review, and Morris,’ who received a very hostile 
short notice. At first the Spectator’s favourite younger poet was Alexander 
Smith,® the Spasmodic: 

let him think more, learn more facts, care more about what objects are in them- 
selves and less about the amount of pleasure they are capable of giving him, and 
we venture to hope that he may be among England’s great names. 


Early in 1857, however, a contributor to the Athenaeum,’ which had pre- 
viously encouraged Smith,* accused him of plagiarism. The Spectator, like 
the Saturday, argued, fairly enough, that he was guilty only of imitation. 
But even this admission implied a notable cooling-off in its admiration for 
him. The paper had no patience at this time with P. J. Bailey,’° another 
Spasmodic; his swollen reputation was put down to the irresponsible 
praise lavished upon Festus by men who ought to have known better. 

The two chief prose prophets, Carlyle’! and Ruskin,'* were on the whole 
well received in the Spectator. ‘All that Mr. Carlyle writes at once takes its 
place among our standard English literature.’ Ruskin was usually reviewed 
until 1858 by W. M. Rossetti, who owed him a debt of gratitude for his 
public intervention on behalf of Pre-Raphaelitism in 1851. But Rossetti 
prided himself, with some reason, on not writing in a merely partisan 
spirit,'> and his praise of Ruskin is always discriminating. 

The Athenaeum respected Carlyle" the historian but detested Carlyle the 
prophet; Latter-Day Pamphlets were ‘little better than raving’. Ruskin's 


* 30 Oct. 52; 3 Dec. ’53; 2 Jan. ’58. 


2 25 Jan. ’51; 28 June ’51; 22 Nov. ’56. 3 6 Apr. ’50; 22 Dec. ’55. 
4 § July ’s1. 5 27 Feb. ’58. ® 26 Mar. ’53; 29 Aug. ’57. 
7 3 Jan. ’57. ® 19 Mar. ’53. See also 22 Aug. ’57. 

9 17 Oct. ’57. 1 10 Nov. ’55; 24 July ’58. 


2 Feb. ’50; 25 Oct. ’51; 2 Oct. ’58. 

2 4 Oct. ’51; 20 Dec. ’51; 23 July 53; 8 Oct. 53; 27 May 54; 2 Dec. ’54; 2 Feb. ’56; 
17 May ’s56; 4 July 57; 14 May ’59; 28 May ’s9. 

"3 Fine Art, Chiefly Contemporary (London, 1867), p. xii. 

™ 2 Feb. ’50; 2 Mar. ’50; 6 July ’’50; 24 Aug. ’50; 18 Oct. ’51; 18 Sept. 58; 25 Sept. ’58. 

*S 22 Mar. ’51; 21 June ’51; 23 Aug. ’51; 23 July ’53; 22 Oct. ’53; 20 May 54; 27 May 
’54; 23 June’s55 ; 26 Jan. ’56; 10 May’56; 26 July ’56; 24 Jan. 57; 26 Dec. ’57; 28 May ’s9. 
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was worse; he was arrogant, dogmatic, intolerant, offensive, fanatical, dis- 
ingenuous, inconsistent, fantastic, crotchety, and unpractical. In Mill, 
on the other hand, the Athenaeum recognized a prophet who was free from 
egotism; indeed, Mill was highly respected by reviewers in all three 
periodicals.’ So, too, was Macaulay, but with many and important reserva- 
tions.” 

But the Athenaeum differed from its two fellows in its high estimate of 
the novels of Dickens.’ True, Dickens exaggerated. But when his exag- 
geration was distributed proportionately, as, on the whole, in David Copper- 

field, he was a great novelist; and in 1857 the Athenaeum took up arms in his 
defence against the Saturday. In fact, the Athenaeum was usually the most 
lenient of the three in its judgement of novels. It was at first rather grudging 
in its praise of Thackeray,* complaining that he was always harping on one 
cynical string and that he was an essayist rather than a story-teller; but it 
came to respect him as ‘one of the healthiest writers who has attained 
celebrity since the days of Scott and Byron’. Kingsley,’ on the other hand, 
writing too fast, never equalled the early success of Alton Locke. Most of 
the other novelists who are still remembered were well reviewed. ‘Fever, 
discontent, distress’ made reviewers a little uneasy about the novels of 
Charlotte Bronté;° they sighed to see Mrs. Gaskell’ persist in handling 
forbidden topics; but they evidently respected both ladies. They liked 
Trollope’s naturalism,® found ‘something of genius’ in Charles Reade,° 
recognized in Adam Bede"® the inevitability of great art, and—though un- 
willingly—admired Meredith’s cleverness.'' Even Lytton, Henry Kingsley, 
G. A. Lawrence, Miss Mulock (Mrs. Craik), F. W. Farrar, and others 
still less known to-day, received their shares of praise.’ 

The Athenaeum acknowledged Tennyson" to be by far the greatest of 
living poets. Its reviewer disliked and misunderstood Maud; but In 
Memoriam had been received with reverence and the Idylls were hailed as 
the poet’s ‘best and most artistic work’: 

[Tennyson’s] early poems were as lightly spun as gossamer, and as capricious 

' Athenaeum, 26 Feb.’59. Spectator, 12 Feb.’59. Saturday, 12 Feb.’59; 19 Feb. ’59. 

2 Athenaeum, 22 Dec. ’55; 29 Dec. ’55. Spectator, 22 Dec.’55. Saturday, 29 Dec. ’55; 
5 Jan. 56; 12 Jan. ’56. 

3 23 Nov. ’50; 17 Sept. ’53; 12 Aug. 54; 6 June ’57. 

* 7 Dec. ’50; 6 Nov. ’52; 18 June 53; 25 June ’53; 16 Dec. ’54; 4 Aug. ’55; 10 Nov.’55; 
3 Oct. ’5'7; 23 Oct. ’58. 

5 7 Sept. ’50; 19 Apr. ’51; 31 Mar. ’55; 14 July 55; 14 Feb. ’57. 

® 12 Feb. ’53; 4 Apr. ’57; 13 June ’57. 

7 15 Jan. ’53; 25 June ’53; 7 Apr. ’5s. 

* 27 Jan. ’55; 30 May ’57; 26 Dec. ’57; 5 June’58. 

9 4 Jan. ’53; 1 Oct. ’53; 9 Aug. ’56. 

1 26 Feb. ’59. ™ 9 July ’s9. 

™% Respectively 19 Feb. ’53;7 May ’59; 1 Aug. ’57; 26 Apr. ’56; 11 Dec. ’58. 

3 15 June ’50; 20 Nov. 52; 4 Aug. 55; 16 July ’s9. 
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almost in their tendencies as thistle-down. . . . They were infinitely sensuous, 
dreamy, Eastern. To appreciate them it was necessary to invoke the spirit of an 
ambrosial languor,—to strew one’s limbs on a soft lawn,—to watch, but not con- 
sciously, the glimmer of the light, and fade away into an aesthetic Nirwana. .. . 
To sumptuous colour and picture every poem tended. . . . A reader longed, not 
unreasonably, for less brilliance and more legitimate effect,—less of pictorial 
trick and art, closer observation of Nature,—less of the park, and the lawn, and 
the boudoir,—of the furniture of man’s world, of his surroundings, dress, and 
person, and a wider analysis of his wants, doubts, aspirations,—a survey, in fact, 
of the vast world of love, honour, fear, grief, pity, shame. 

With the exception of the ‘In Memoriam,’ which leaves nothing to be desired, 
either in its scheme or execution, Mr. Tennyson hitherto has not dealt with the 
springs of human action, or displayed character analytically or dramatically, 
He attempted to do so in the Jdylls, however; and the Athenaeum was not 
alone in announcing him as the poet-prophet for whom the Victorians had 
longed. After Tennyson, the Brownings were the poets it treated with most 
respect. Mrs. Browning’ was, for all her faults, ‘our greatest English 
poetess of any time’. Her husband,? too, was a genuine poet; he had only 
himself to blame if the fact were not widely recognized. Men and Women 
would ‘make the least imaginative man think, and the least thoughtful man 
grieve’. Longfellow’ was at first received favourably. Hiawatha was wel- 
comed as a truly American poem. But Miles Standish was made the occa- 
sion for a complete revaluation of his work ; and this was found to be dismal, 
discouraging, spineless, and insipidly unobjectionable. He was handed 
over to the young ladies. For the rest, Arnold* was dull; Patmore,’ whom 
the Spectator had taken seriously,® was silly; Bailey’ was failing to fulfil the 
high promise of his genuinely prophetic Festus; Meredith,® while a genuine 
Singer, was not yet a Poet; and Morris® was spoiled by Pre-Raphaelite 
affectation. 

Tennyson’® was the Saturday’s favourite, too. But its first number con- 
tained a very searching and damaging criticism of his work. In this, 
Goldwin Smith drew attention to the war-passages.in Maud, of which the 
Spectator and the Athenaeum had approved. He pointed out that the hero 
of Maud wants war, not because he believes it to be ‘just and necessary’, 
but because he thinks it will cure (1) the Mammonism of England and (2) his 
own neurosis. Of course, it is ridiculous to think of war as a cure for the 
vices of a nation; and even if it had any such influence, this would be felt 
only by the minority in the Crimea and not by the comfortable tax-paying 


? 30 Nov. ’50; 7 June ’51; 22 Nov. ’56. 2 6 Apr. ’50; 17 Nov. 55. 
3 13 Dec. ’51; 10 Nov. ’55; 25 Sept. ’58. 

* 2 Apr. ’53; 9 June ’s5; 2 Jan. ’s58. 

5 20 Jan. 55. © 28 Oct. ’54. 7 2 Mar. ’50; 20 Oct. ’55; 31 July 58. 
8 23 Aug. ’51. 9 . 58. 10 3 Nov. ’55; 27 June 57; 16 July ’s9. 
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majority athome. But this calling in of war to work a double cure is related to 


the general philosophy of Mr. Tennyson’s poems. In both cases, an external 
sensation—and that a sensation to be obtained at a terrible cost to others—is 
sought where an internal effort is the obvious and the true cure. 


And so, throughout Tennyson’s poems, ‘we feel the force of circumstances, 
nowhere the energy of free will’. Naturally, this ‘general philosophy’ 
affects the relations of the sexes in his poems. 


Even the Homeric Ulysses . . . becomes a ‘hungry heart,’ roaming aimlessly to 
‘lands beyond the sunset,’ in the vain hope of being ‘washed down by the gulf 
to the Happy Isles,’ merely to relieve his ennui, and dragging his companions 
with him. We say he roams aimlessly—we should rather say, he intends to roam, 
but stands for ever a listless and melancholy figure on the shore. 


The war-passages in Maud seem bloodthirsty because they express a 
merely aesthetic sensibility without 


political or social aspirations. In Milton, Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, a passion- 
ate cry for a just war would have seemed like the foam on the wave—in Mr. 
Tennyson it seems a little like the foam without the wave. 


This is a good example of the criticism published in the wittiest, snootiest, 
and most downright of contemporary reviews. But the Saturday never 
questioned Tennyson’s literary powers ; the Idylls removed its last lingering 
doubts about his moral qualities; and it joined the Spectator and the 
Athenaeum in approving quotation of Arthur’s complacent address to the 
penitent Guinevere. | 

Browning’s Men and Women' got a slashing review. ‘It is really high 
time’, it began, ‘that this sort of thing should, if possible, be stopped. Here 
is another book of madness and mysticism—another melancholy specimen 
of power wantonly wasted.’ But the Saturday did truly believe in Brown- 
ing’s ‘power’. Within twelve months we find the reviewer of Patmore’s 
Angel in the House* saying, ‘After Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning, no 
living English author can claim, with better right than Mr. Patmore, the 
rare title of a poet.’ The Saturday was mildly favourable but rather con- 
descending to Longfellow,’ the favourite of the young ladies; it respected 
Arnold;* and it was highly appreciative of William Barnes,’ the Dorset 
dialect poet. Mrs. Browning® was received with remarkable favour; des- 
pite her voluntary imperfections, she was at least the equal of any other 
English poetess. Bailey’s poetry,” however, consisted of ‘yeasty floods of 
rant and cant’; Morris’s Pre-Raphaelite extravagances* outweighed his 
merits; and Whitman’s Leaves of Grass,° submitted to the Saturday in rash 


* 24 Nov. ’55. 2 11 Oct. ’56. 3 10 Nov. ’55; 2 Oct. ’58. 
* 2 Jan. ’58. 5 12 Mar. ’s59. © 27 Dec. ’56. 7 10 Nov. ’55. 
8 20 Nov. ’58. © 35 Mar. ’s6. 
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defiance of its declared policy of obtaining for itself books for review and— 
still worse—accompanied by cuttings of American newspaper puffs, was 
thrown behind the fire for its obscenity. 

Carlyle' and Ruskin? were treated with more respect in the Saturday 
than in the Athenaeum. Carlyle had done some good by preaching generally 
accepted truths with great vigour. But those doctrines which were peculiar 
to the man himself were mostly false and mischievous; and his desire to 
penetrate to the soul of things often led to an irresponsibly intuitive inter- 
pretation of events and of men. On the whole, he was ‘one of the greatest 
wits and poets, but the most unreliable moralist and politician, of our age 
and nation’. Ruskin’s art-criticism met with great respect—his economics 
with some resentment. 

Again and again we find the Saturday resenting the social criticism ad- 
vanced by literary men. Reade,’ one of its favourite novelists, was reproved 
for ‘giving the rein, not to his Pegasus, but to his crotchets and anti- 
pathies’. Dickens,* however, was a much worse offender, with his claim ‘to 
be the regenerator, because he is the most distinguished buffoon, of society’. 
“We admit that Mr. Dickens has a mission, but it is to make the world grin, 
not to recreate and rehabilitate society.’ His great popularity was due 
partly to his having expressed in a bantering way the rebellious spirit of the 
age in which he first came before the public and partly to his ability to draw 
tears—very often by means of death-beds, of which he kept a large and 
varied stock—from the eyes of female subscribers to circulating libraries. 
His works were journalistic and would perish. Thackeray,’ on the other 
hand, like Reade, could write. He could even have written a novel really 
adequate to ‘the great epoch’ in which he lived. He had not done this; but 
his books were always ‘the writings of a thorough gentleman and of a man 
of high and liberal education’. Kingsley® and George Eliot’? were also 

conspicuously well reviewed during the fifties; Adam Bede, in particular, 
was recommended even to persons ‘who only read one novel a year’. The 
Saturday was respectful to Charlotte Bronté*—despite her almost morbid 
apprehension of life ‘as a scene of conflict’, favourable—if a shade con- 
descending—to Trollope,® and very encouraging to Meredith.'° 
Among the most interesting activities of the Saturday during this decade 


t 20 June ’57; 19 June ’58; 23 Oct. ’58; 30 Oct. ’58; 6 Nov. ’58. 
2 23 Feb. ’56; 8 Mar. ’56; 29 Mar. ’56; 27 Sept. ’56; 24 Oct. ’57; 23 Jan. ’58; 27 Aug. 
59- 
3 16 Aug. 56; 3 Oct. ’57; 6 Feb. '58. 
4 3 Jan. ’57; 4 July ’57; 11 July ’57 (‘Light Literature and the Saturday Review’); 
18 July ’57 (“The Edinburgh Review and Modern Novelists’); 8 May "38; 17 Dec. ’59. 


5 27 Dec. ’56; 19 Nov. ’s9. 6 15 Nov. ’56; 21 Feb. ’57. 
7 29 May ’58; 26 Feb. ’so. ; 
8 4 Apr. ’57; 13 June ’s7. ® 30 May ’57; 5 Dec. ’57. 


19 19 Jan. 56; 29 Aug. ’57; 9 July ’s9. 
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were its extremely informative raids on the underworld of English letters. 
It scrutinized, in particular, many examples of the reading-matter prepared 
for those whom Arnold later named Philistines. Its interest in this was 
mainly sociological. The disintegration of the reading-public had even 
then proceeded far enough for highbrows to be curious about what and 
how the other half read. Fashionable novels such as Rank and Beauty; or, 
The Young Baroness,‘ religious novels of a particularly trashy and malignant 
type,? and the effusions of Martin Tupper>—‘commonplace-on-stilts’— 
evidently formed much of the other half’s literary diet; and a Society for 
the Diffusion of Pure Literature provided it with special Sunday fare. One 
Saturday reviewer* had some questions to ask about the current serial in 
this Society’s periodical, Sunday at Home. 

We wish to know why, if it is right to read The Adventures of a Pocket-Bible on 
a Sunday, it is wrong to read any novel on that day which it is not wrong to read 
on a week-day? . . . Are books of Natural History proper for Sunday reading? 
We know many families in which Buffon or Goldsmith would be tabooed on that 
day; yet we find the Religious Tract Society publishing an Account of Crocodiles. 

. The justification for this is, that the crocodile is the leviathan of Job. . . . This 

principle would certainly enlarge the sphere of ‘Sunday books’ very considerably. 
Job describes the war horse as well as the leviathan. Would this circumstance let 
in Captain Nolan’s book on Cavalry? 


After such mockery, and after caustic articles devoted to himself,5 is it sur- 
prising that C. H. Spurgeon, the hot gospeller, should have declared: 
‘Every good man is born for the love of God and the hatred of the Saturday 
Review’ ? 


III 


What, judging by these reviews, was the attitude towards imaginative 
literature of the educated men who wrote them and for whom they were 
written? What did the intelligent readers of the eighteen-fifties look for in 
poems and in novels? 

We find many indications of a rather patronizing attitude towards all 
imaginative or ‘light’ literature—an attitude which goes back at least as far 
as Jeffrey. A book on theology, philosophy, history, economics, law, or 
science was a serious proposition. But a novel was 
a work of polite literature, to be read aloud in the family circle while the members 
are pursuing some graceful or fanciful work after the severer duties and studies of 
the day are closed.® 
* 26 Apr. ’56 (“Three-Volume Novels’). 

2 7 Feb. ’57. (‘An Evangelical Novel’). 

3 19 Dec. ’57. + 3 May ’s56 (‘Pure Literature’). 

5 See especially 19 Mar. ’59 (‘Spurgeon’s Gems’). 

° Athenaeum, 7 Sept. ’50 (review of Alton Locke). 
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Poetry, too, was a relaxation—so much so that the manhood of the poet 
was ‘a little compromised by the softness of his calling’! Men who 
really worked in ‘these Parliamentary days’? would have little time for 
reading poetry ; as Carlyle said, ‘Intelligible word of command, not musical 
psalmody and fiddling, is possible in this fell storm of battle’.* 

The Athenaeum’s review of Alaric A. Watts’s Lyrics of the Heart* con- 
tains an interesting account of the contemporary position of poetry—an 
account which can easily be extended to apply to more recent times. 


The name of Mr. Alaric Watts in common with a volume of poems carries the 
memory back, through many years, to a time when poetry had a more general 
acceptance and more earnest echoes than wait on her in the present day. The 
stormy realities of the times in which we have recently lived, succeeding to an age 
of utilitarian assertion and scientific marvel, have to a great extent silenced that 
sympathy for song which in ordinary times seems to be a natural portion of the 
universal mind. Great questions, affecting the destinies of large sections of the 
human race, have kept men’s thoughts in a state of breathless attention which 
has left them no leisure for any occupation less important than the examination 
of the vast issues on which they were fixed :—and Science has so far outstripped 
the visions of the Muse in her most creative moods, that for a time the latter has 
lost that hold over the general affections and imagination which seems, never- 
theless, to be a portion of her destined inheritance, under normal conditions, 
for all time. 

One consequence of this state of things has been, that the ministers of song who 
remain have retired more within themselves than did their predecessors in the 
days when the worship of poetry was more diffused. Failing the command of the 
public ear, they have sung as it were to some secret audience supposed to have 
mysterious admission within the veil of the temple. Their rites have grown 
mystical and esoteric. As in the unhealthy days of other religions, their ministra- 
tions affect a dead language and obsolete forms. They stand before the people 
in a garb which seems as much that of conjurors as of prophets, in a day when the 
public care little for conjuring tricks. As if in resentment of the defection of the 
multitude,—the multitude are warned off rather than wooed back. Poetry has 
grown to be a tradition rather than a pervading principle,—a faith more than a 
practice. The Muse hides in her own urn—or sings ambiguously out of deep 
waters,—who in the days to the memory of which this volume bears us back, 
might be found sitting on some sunny bank, playing with the natural thoughts 
which she found in the meanest flowers around, and uttering a simple and open 
air music which the universal heart stood still to hear—There can be no doubt, 
those were pleasanter poetical times than that in which the lot of the present 
generation is cast. Poetry was a part of all men’s thoughts,—and it was ‘sweet to 
hear ges singing in answer to them wherever we trod. Looking back from 


® Saturday, 3 Nov. ’55 (review of Maud). 

2 Spectator, 5 Feb. ’59 (‘Publications Received’). 
3 Quoted in Spectator, 25 Oct. ’51 (review of Sterling). 
* 28 Dec. ’50. 
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less musical days, it seems to us as if that were a holiday time, when the minstrels 
were out in the land. 


The author of this evidently thinks of poetry as something simple, natural, 
and tender; but he knows that an interest in such poetry can hardly be 
strong enough to compete with an interest in really urgent practical prob- 
lems. In both respects he resembles many of his contemporaries. As we 
have seen, poetry that was not simple, natural, and tender—Browning’s, 
for example—was received with disquiet, or even hostility; but poetry that 
did possess those qualities—Longfellow’s, for instance—was consigned to 
the young ladies. Evidently many educated men of the fifties wanted 
poetry to be simple, natural, tender, soothing, and so on—but wanted to 
have nothing whatsoever to do with it themselves except at moments of 
relaxation. At such moments they naturally made little or nothing of 
Browning; so they complained of the narrowness of his appeal.' They 
should also have blamed their own attitude towards »oetry which tended, 
as was realized by the reviewer just quoted, to drive poets to write only for 
initiates. 

Victorian readers had longed for ‘prophets’; instead, they were getting 
‘conjurors’, who affected ‘a dead language and obsolete forms’. Many of the 
reviewers felt that a poet would be unlikely to make a really wide appeal if 
he chose themes or settings or forms remote from those of the nineteenth 
century with which he was familiar. ‘Mr. Arnold,’ wrote a Spectator critic, 
‘attempting to revive Greek poetry, and resolving not to be the English- 
man that God has made him, ends in being nothing, neither Greek nor 
Englishman.’ The Athenaeum reviewer of Longfellow’s Golden Legend 
paused to hint a doubt as to ‘the propriety of a mediaeval legend in a time 
when the heart of the world is busy with the labour of Progress which it has 
in hand, and when the Bard should be doing his part of the work’. Morris’s 
Defence of Guenevere and some of Browning’s Men and Women awoke 
similar doubts in the minds of Athenaeum reviewers. And the question had 
to be discussed before the Saturday could settle down to praise even the 
Idylls of the King. 

Novelists, too, were recommended to keep on contemporary ground. 
The Spectator critic of Kingsley’s Two Years Ago declared: 


Admirable in all the essentials of an historical novel as were ‘Hypatia’ and 
“Westward Ho!’ we consider the peculiar and proper domain of the writer of 
fiction to lie among the contemporaries whose manners and characters he can be 
always studying, and who in reality are his models when he fancies he is painting 
the men and women of the past. 


* Athenaeum, 17 Nov. ’55 (review of Men and Women). Saturday, 24 Nov.’s5 (review 
of Men and Women). 
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But contemporary life was not all of equal value to the novelist. The 
liberal Spectator had no patience with the ‘[dJandy literature and superfine 
sensibilities’ of Lytton.' It preferred novels, such as Two Years Ago, in 
which 

characters are presented as acting and feeling and talking in the serious business 
of their lives, as modified and formed by this business, as interesting to the 
reader and important to the persons with whom they are associated in the novel 
by the spirit and energy with which they perform it. 


The more conservative Saturday, similarly, criticized its favourite, Thac- 
keray, for not representing the ‘real business of life’ in his novels. It 
commended George Eliot’s portrayal of carpenters and farmers and black- 
smiths in Adam Bede. 


It is a real credit for a writer to have made such characters realities, and not 
have made them, as most novelists who attempt the thing do, mere lay figures on 
which the authors hang their old shooting-jackets, while they walk round in an 
evening dress smirking and pointing out how jolly and genial they are with their 
own old clothes. 

There was, then, a strong demand for a naturalistic treatment of the 
ordinary business of middle-class and working-class lives. About such 
things, writers were to tell the truth and—unlike Dickens, who habitually 
exaggerated—nothing but the truth. But they were on no account to tell 
the whole truth. “There is such a thing as being too natural’, wrote the 
Spectator reviewer of Peg Woffington.2 ‘The Athenaeum appreciated the 
soothing naturalism of Cranford but felt that in other novels Mrs. Gaskell 
dealt ‘with difficulties of morals needlessly, and too fearlessly’. And its 
reviewer of Henry Kingsley’s Geoffrey Hamlyn protested against 


an occasional coarseness of expression, which though allowable in the rough and 
ready intercourse of Bush society, is not admissible under any plea into the 
artificial precincts of three volumes, post 8vo., no matter who or what the inter- 
locutors may be. 


The Saturday, like Thackeray himself, favoured a greater outspokenness 
than was usual in contemporary fiction. It was prepared to agree that 


there should be men’s novels, if only it is understood at the outset they are only 
meant for men. . . . There is great danger in literature altogether shrinking from 
the topics usually handled among men, for men thus get an impression that all the 
‘representations of life given in fiction are hypocritical and superficial.’ 


(There was, then, a danger that not only poems but also novels might be 
abandoned to the ladies!) The reviewer of Madame Bovary* (the Saturday 


? 19 Feb. ’53. 2 1 Jan. ’53. 


3 9 July ’59 (review of Richard Feverel). 4 41 July ’57. 
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gave more space than most to reviews of foreign literature), after having 
protested strongly against the want which that novel presumed in its 
readers of ‘any moral distinctions at all’, admitted with some scorn that 
English 


light literature is pure enough. That is, it is written upon the principle that it is 
never to contain anything which a modest man might not, with satisfaction to 
himself, read aloud to a young lady. But surely it is very questionable whether it 
is desirable that no novels should be written except those which are fit for young 
ladies to read. It is not so with any other branch of literature. Theology, history, 
philosophy, morality, law, and physical science are all studied at the reader’s peril. 
... Are works of imagination, then, such mere toys that they ought always to be 
calculated for girlish ignorance? . . . [Many of] our most popular writers of 
fiction . . . seem to think that the highest function of a poet is the amusement of 
children ; but we are by no means prepared to say that, in literature, emasculation 
produces purity. . . . Whether a light literature entirely based upon love, and 
absolutely and systematically silent as to one most important side of it, may not 
have. some tendency to stimulate passions to which it is far too proper even to 
allude, is a question which is too wide for our limits on the present occasion ;' 


but it must be considered. 

Even the Saturday, however, complained of the introduction into 
Richard Feverel ‘of some of the most unflinching sketches of immorality 
that the pen of a modern Englishman has ventured to draw’. (The 
Spectator and the Athenaeum had had similar doubts about Meredith’s 
Poems.) And in its very favourable review of Adam Bede it regretted that 
George Eliot had indulged in 


a practice that we consider most objectionable. It is that of dating and discussing 
the several stages that precede the birth of a child. We seem to be threatened with 
a literature of pregnancy. We have had White Lies and Sylvan Holt’s Daughter, 
and now we have Adam Bede. Hetty’s feelings and changes are indicated with a 
punctual sequence. . . . This is intolerable. Let us copy the old masters of the 
art, who, if they gave us a baby, gave it us all at once. A decent author and a 
decent public may surely take the premonitory symptoms for granted. 


Naturalism, limited by respect for conventional moral susceptibilities— 
such, then, was the standard recipe for prose fiction. But the limitation 
often seems to have been more important than the demand which it re- 
stricted. Thus, it sometimes grew into an insistence that a novel should 
embody ‘some lesson of life’.2 The Spectator, which sometimes maintained 
this view, elsewhere described the moral function of fiction more broadly 


* A half-century later Mr. G. B. Shaw was speaking of ‘the predicament of our con- 
temporary English drama, forced to deal almost exclusively with cases of sexual attraction, 
and yet forbidden to exhibit the incidents of that attraction or even to discuss its nature’. 
? Spectator, 23 Nov. ’50 (review of David Copperfield). 
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as being to produce an expansion of human sympathies.' The Saturday 
reviewer of Richard Feverel was prepared to tolerate both didactic and non- 
didactic novels; but he did insist that a didactic novel should point in some 
appreciable direction. He criticized Richard Feverel, as Spectator and 
Athenaeum reviewers criticized the Warden, for failing to do so. Madame 
Bovary was another presumably didactic novel which, as such, displeased 
the Saturday. It showed the unpleasant consequences of adultery; but it 
did not display the ‘vile, hateful, and treacherous’ character of the offence 
in itself. 

(Poetry, too, was often expected to be didactic. The Spectator approved 
of the Angel in the House, and the Athenaeum of Mrs. Browning’s Poems 
and In Memoriam, partly on ordinary moral grounds. But the Saturauy 
reviewer of Maud did not regard a moral purpose as indispensable to 
poetry.) 

Few educated men of the fifties, one concludes, would have found much 
fault with the Spectator’s definition of a novel as ‘a series of probable 
events presented in the form of an interesting story, carried on by actors 
dramatically developed, and containing broad views of life from which some 
lesson may be gathered’.? 


IV 


In 1852 a Spectator critic? complained publicly of the growing weight of 
novels regularly submitted to him for review—novels produced to satisfy 
that increasing appetite for fiction, which, he added, made circulating 
libraries pay. He was not alone in disliking circulating libraries. Other 
reviewers* blamed on them the excessive demand for three-volume novels 
—a demand which led to so much ‘literary gold-beating’; another’ again 
related Dickens’s sentimentalism to the fact that so many subscribers to 
the circulating libraries were women. 

These Victorian women have a lot to answer for. The demands which 
their menfolk made on their behalf, and which they appear to have echoed 
sincerely enough on their own, were such as could not fail to prove dis- 
abling to imaginative literature. We have hardly recovered completely 
even to-day from the crippling notion that poetry ‘must be the direct 
expression of simple emotions, and these of a limited class: the tender, the 
exalted, the poignant, and, in general, the sympathetic’. And it took the 


* 17 Mar. ’55 (review of Westward Ho!). 
2 4jJuly ’57 (‘New Novels’). 
3 10 Apr. ’52 (‘Selected Fictions’). 
* Spectator, 3 Sept. ’53 (review of Christie Johnstone). Saturday, 26 Apr. ’56 (‘Three- 
Volume Novels’). 
5 Saturday, 8 May ’58 (review of the Works of Charles Dickens). 
® F. R. Leavis, New Bearings in English Poetry (London, 1932), p. 9. 
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naturalistic novelists many decades to break down the inhibitions which 
forbade their dealing adequately with so much of life. But the mid- 
Victorians did have the moral seriousness and the taste for naturalism 
which enabled them to welcome George Eliot; and they could quote with 
hearty approval Saunders Mackaye’s words to the poet Alton Locke: ‘If 
God had meant ye to write about Pacifics he’d a put you there, and because 
he means you to write about London town he has put you there, and given 
you an unco’ sharp taste of the ways of it.’' In this, as in so much else, they 
were sound and healthy. 

And their weekly reviewers? I have tried not to exaggerate their merits 
or to quote only their wisest utterances. But they led, while not ceasing to 
represent, the educated opinion of their day; and they wrote some criticism 
—especially in the Saturday—which can still be read with profit. 


? Quoted in Athenaeum, 7 Sept. ’50, and Spectator, 3 Dec. ’53 (review of Arnold’s 
Poems). 











NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


MRS. THRALE’S LETTERS TO JOHNSON 
PUBLISHED BY MRS. PIOZZI IN 1788: 


N 1931 the John Rylands Library acquired a large collection of Mrs. 

Piozzi’s papers. The Johnsonian material in this collection falls for 
the most part into three sections: (1) Letters from Johnson to Mrs. Thrale 
(these were published by Mr. J. D. Wright in the Library Bulletin, and 
separately, in 1932); (2) Letters from Mrs. Thrale to Johnson (these are 
still unpublished); (3) Letters from Mrs. Thrale to Johnson published in 
1788.? 

The present inquiry concerns the last class of manuscripts. Their 
physical nature has been discussed by Mr. Clifford in his Life of Mrs. 
Thrale (ch. xiv) and need not detain us. For the most part they hardly 
even purport to be the original letters; their appearance is that of copies 
made for the printer. 

That these documents are not the original letters does not indeed prove 
that they are not faithful copies of those originals. But it does create a 
strong presumption to the contrary. It was the practice of the time to send 
originals to the printer. Boswell did so. Mrs. Piozzi herself sent Johnson’s 
letters to her printer, though she edited them so extensively, and with so 
great an anxiety to cover her traces, that she was not content to use her pen 
as an eraser, but had recourse to scissors, to paste, to salts of lemon. 

Why did she not do the same (mutatis mutandis, when anything called 
for change) with her own? That seems to have been her original intention. 
The first of her letters in the published series, No. 25 of 17 July 1770, is 
Rylands English MSS. 538. 3. Now this document is certainly the original 
letter. Among other signs it has that of having been folded as letters were 
folded. The next letter (No. 67, no date but May 1773, R. 538. 4) is not so 
certainly, but may well be, the original. 

But when we come to No. 70, dated 23 May 1773, we are already in deep 
water. Though this document purports to belong to a date when Mrs. 
Thrale’s head was full of the elopement of her husband’s niece Fanny 
Plumbe, there is not a word in it of this sensation; her biographer assures 
me that she could not have written then without overflowing on this topic. 

* It is now some ten years since I began work on these manuscripts, and on typescripts 
furnished by the courtesy of the Rylands librarian; I am unable to distinguish accurately 
what is my own from what I owe to my friends: Miss Katharine Balderston (editor of 
Thraliana), Mr. J. L. Clifford (Mrs. Thrale’s accomplished biographer), the late Marquess 
of Lansdowne (editor of the Queeney letters), Dr. L. F. Powell (the reviser of Hill’s 


Boswell), and Dr. Moses Tyson (then of the Rylands, now of the Manchester University 
Library). ? Letters to and from Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
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Thus it seems certain that at a very early stage Mrs. Piozzi found that 
her letters required, for publication, more editing than could conveniently 
be executed on the original papers, and was driven to transcription. She 
may not, at the outset, have guessed how far this would lead her; but 
every writer who is in the habit of making fair copies of his own manuscripts 
knows how easily one passes from transcription to embellishment, and 
even to fresh flights of fancy. 

Having determined to give one example only of these divergences, I 
find the choice difficult; for several candidates are hard to resist. In 
general Mrs. Piozzi, having made her transcripts, prudently’ destroyed the 
originals; but in one case we have both versions. Once, having misdated a 
letter of Johnson’s, she seems to answer it a year before it was written. 
But in the end I select, from these ‘controls’, that which is at once the most 
complicated and the most rigorous. 

When Johnson went to Scotland in 1773, he received no letters from 
his Mistress between his leaving Aberdeen and his arriving many weeks 
later in Glasgow. There he found six, which had been forwarded from 
Edinburgh. Writing to her on 3 November’ he answers these letters 
seriatim, quoting their dates. When Mrs. Piozzi came to compile her book 
she was perhaps embarrassed by the bulk of these communications. She 
cut the knot by telescoping her six letters into two.’ This procedure, 
characteristically mingling simplicity with guile, she virtually advertises. 
For (1) she prints Johnson’s letter; (2) she prints one of her own without 
a date; (3) she places both not in their chronological place but as a sort of 
appendix to his Hebridean budget, after his letter of 28 October, written 
immediately on his arrival in Glasgow, and before that of 3 November. 

Her first ‘letter’ has in the manuscript a date, which seems to be 13, 
corrected to 23, August; but in the print it has no date. This was wise, for 
it made it difficult for a captious reader to say “This is not the letter, the 
whole letter, and nothing but the letter that Johnson answered’. But 
characteristically, again, she dated the second ‘letter’, both in manuscript 
and in print, 7 October. 

It will be convenient, in the analysis which follows, to distinguish the 
six historical, but lost, documents as letters, the two published epistles as 
‘letters’. Of the former, Johnson gives the dates as 23 and 25 August, 
8, 14, and 28 September, 7 October. We shall see that the ‘letters’ dated 
23 August (in the manuscript only) and 7 October cannot be identified 
with the letters of those dates. They are at once defective and redundant. 


1 Perhaps the word does her injustice. She kept most, at least, of the originals of John- 
son’s letters, which also showed evidence of her editorial licence. 

2 I have seen the original, so there is no question of Mrs. Piozzi’s having edited this 
letter. 3 It might be fairer to say, the first five of her letters into one; see at end. 


a 
a 
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Letter of 23 August. Johnson’s answer begins with a description of 
Mrs. Boswell and her daughter. Clearly Mrs. Thrale had—as she must— 
asked questions. There are no such questions in her ‘letter’ of this date. 

He proceeds: ‘Your letter brought us the first certain intelligence of 
Dr. Beattie’s pension.’ In her ‘letter’ she writes: ‘Everybody rejoices that 
the Doctor will get his pension.’ So this ‘letter’ (in spite of its datelessness 
in print) does purport to be the Jetter of 23 August. Likely enough, the 
passage about Beattie was copied from that letter. 

Letter of 25 August. ‘I am obliged to dear Queeney for her letter.’ 
It is just possible that the Jetter of 25 August was Queeney’s; but it is 
more likely that her mother wrote also. 

“What should Rice and his Wife do at the wrong end of the town . . . his 
Genius, if he follow his direction, will bid him live in Lothbury, and 
measure brandy.’ Now in her ‘letter’ Mrs. Thrale (or rather, Mrs. Piozzi? 
In future, lest I beg any question, I had better write simply ‘she’) had 
written: ‘... and her husband . . . will, I hope, stick to the city. Lothbury, 
as you say.—How in the world came you to think of Lothbury?’ It is of 
course possible that Johnson had ‘thought of Lothbury’ before; but there 
is no evidence that he had. It is more likely that she, when she dated her 
‘letter’ 23 August, had forgotten that Johnson first heard of the question of 
the Rice’s abode from her /etter of 25 August, and first ‘thought of Loth- 
bury’ on 3 November. 

Letter of 8 September. Johnson: ‘I first saw the account of Lord Little- 
ton’s done [sic for death] on the Isle of Raarsa, and suspected that it had 
been hastened by the vexation which his son has given him.’ She writes 
in her ‘letter’: ‘Everybody is sorry for poor Lord Lyttelton. ... ’Tis 
dreadful to die of wounds made by our own children. R——, the sur- 
geon, is just now expired of the same disease.’ Lyttelton died on 20 August, 
so she might have reported his death on 23 August and added the com- 
ment (‘wounds’) on 8 September. But R—— is the famous Ranby, who 
(the authorities say) died 28 August; so he was ‘just’ dead on 8 September, 
but not on 23 August. 

Letter of 14 September. Johnson: ‘Poor Vansittart! There are not so 
many reasons as he thinks why he should envy me, but there are some. He 
wants what I have a kind and careful mistress.’ ‘Letter’ of 23 August: ‘I 
have seen little, except the man that saw the mouse. He seems very ill, 
and very wild; I fancy he wants a governess; your merits, as usual, were 
talked of’. To this maze we have the thread. Boswell (ii. 194) tells of a 
‘learned gentleman’ who took seven or eight minutes to relate that ‘Counsel 
upon the circuit at Shrewsbury were much bitten by fleas’, and how 
Johnson said: ‘It is a pity, Sir, that you have not seen a lion; for a flea has 
taken you such a time, that a lion must have served you a twelvemonth.’ 
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Boswell in a note adds ‘Mrs. Piozzi, to whom I told this anecdote, has 
related it, as if this gentleman had given “‘the natural history of the mouse”’.’ 
Anecdotes, p. 191. 

Mrs. Piozzi in printing Johnson’s letter disguised Vansittart as V——; 
but the original has Vansittart, and so confirms Baretti’s and Hill’s identifi- 
cation of the man who saw the mouse as Vansittart. But this man was a 
victim of her letter of 14 September, not of her earlier ‘letter’. 

Letter of 28 September. Johnson: ‘My Deafness went away by degrees’. 
‘Letter’ of 23 August: ‘you fret because of deafness’. In fact he had first 
complained of deafness in his letter of 21 September, which reached her, 
as the postmark shows, on 4 October. 

These are some of the anachronisms discovered by comparison of the 
first five letters with the ‘letter’ of 23 August. The ‘letter’ of 7 October 
bears a much closer resemblance to the /etter of that date. We may fairly 
suspect it of embellishment; the paragraph on ‘commerce, the humanizer 
of hearts’ is elaborate. One passage in Johnson’s reply may excite graver 
misgivings: ‘I congratulate you . . . on the rising reputation of the brew- 
ery .. . Forty shillings is a frightful price for malt.’ There is nothing in the 
‘letter’ of 7 October to evoke these remarks; but she must have written 
something of the matter in the historical /etter. This discrepancy, however, 
admits an explanation: she may well have expunged the passage in publica- 
tion, and if she did so we have no right to complain, though a modern 
editor might feel bound to acknowledge such a suppression and to indicate 
its place. Boswell usually does this; but he was ahead of his time. I con- 
cede that this ‘letter’ may be substantially genuine. 

I add one last oddity: ‘Letter’ of 23 August: ‘Mylne . . . says you go the 
wrong side of Scotland to see wood.’ Johnson first mentions the lack of 
trees in his of 6 September, written in Skye: ‘in all this journey I had not... 
seen five trees fit for the Carpenter’. 

R. W. CHAPMAN 
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REVIEWS 


Ballate Popolari d’Inghilterra e di Scozia. Testo, traduzione, introdu- 
zione e note a cura di Sercio BaLpi. Pp. xlviii+-294. Firenze: Sansoni, 
1946. 200 lire. 


English studies in Italy have made great advances of late, mainly through the 
influence and example of Mario Praz and Napoleone Orsini, two scholars whose 
methods and outlook admirably supplement those of each other. Not unnaturally, 
there has been a considerable increase of such studies since the end of the war, 
but it is significant that many of the works now appearing, like that under review, 
were planned and completed earlier. Indeed, activity in this as in other branches 
of scholarship persisted all through the unhappy Fascist interregnum, and it was 
reinforced by the growing interest of men of letters in English literature. Among 
the poets, Eugenio Montale, who had already translations of Marlowe and 
Shakespeare to his credit, has recently given his attention to contemporary 
English poetry, while Giuseppe Ungaretti, besides translating a group of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, has discovered Blake. Of literary auxiliaries in an older 
generation, mention should be made of Carlo Linati, translator of Yeats and 
Synge, of Emilio Cecchi, whose admirable Storia della letteratura inglese one 
would like to see completed, and of Piero Jahier, who, after his definitive version 
of Treasure Island, is now translating Conrad. Mr. Eliot’s reputation stands 
high both in literary and academic circles, and there has been wide-spread interest 
in the Four Quartets, while the excellent series of monographs published by 
*‘Morcelliana’ of Brescia now contains volumes on Chaucer, Patmore, and Hopkins, 
as well as the two classical studies of Donne and Crashaw reprinted from Mario 
Praz’s Secentismo e Marinismo in Inghilterra. The same writer’s remarkable little 
one-volume history of English Literature has been followed by various shorter 
surveys, and now by the first volume of a more extended work by Aurelio Zanco, 
known for his earlier studies of Marlowe, Shakespeare, and the English Romantic 
movement; while on the borderland between literature and philosophy that 
accomplished scholar Mario M. Rossi, already known for his work on Berkeley 
and Swift, has recently published two substantial volumes on L’estetica dell’ 
empirismo inglese, followed by an elaborate study of the life and times of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. In the decades before the war there was also a growing 
interest in American literature, and especially in younger writers such as 
Saroyan, Dos Passos, Hemingway, and Steinbeck ; and this interest was naturally 
stimulated by the arrival of the American forces in Italy, so that in the last few 
years there has been an appreciable change of perspective in the outlook of the 
reading public. 

In the meantime, in this eager pursuit of novelty, when ‘mai come oggi il 
pubblico italiano si volge con interesse verso la letteratura dei paesi anglosas- 
soni’, and when inevitably many translations of inferior quality have appeared, 
the need has been increasingly felt by Italian students of English for some stan- 
dards of judgement and critical direction. With this object a modest beginning 
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has been made with the publication, under the direction of Professor Orsini and 
with Signor Sergio Baldi as editor, of Anglica: rivista di studi inglesi ed americani 
(Florence, Sansoni), of which the first number appeared in February 1946. 
Signor Baldi, who is the author of the work on Hopkins already mentioned, is 
better known for his studies in English fifteenth-century literature and early 
metres, and it is out of these that the present work has sprung. 

Little has hitherto been written in Italy on our ballad literature, although 
Italian scholars have served a long apprenticeship in the investigation of their 
own popular poetry. After the pioneer work of Comparetti and D’Ancona, 
Costantino Nigra published in 1888 what was then a model collection of the 
Canti popolari del Piemonte, and G. Pitré in 1891 his Canti popolari siciliani. 
But it was only in 1911, in the Festschrift dedicated to Pio Rajna, that Michele 
Barbi pleaded for a systematic survey of the folk-poetry of the whole peninsula, 
beginning for every region with ‘raccolte di canti fatte con maggior larghezza e 
sicurezza di criterii di quanto non fosse stato fatto sin allora’. This wish has not 
yet been fulfilled, despite the good work done in the last forty years by various 
individual scholars, but it has been brought nearer realization by the founding of 
such reviews as Pallante, and by the collection of Tuscan folk-songs gathered by 
Barbi and edited by Vittorio Santoli, probably the most accomplished of the 
younger students of folk-lore and popular poetry. 

In dedicating his pleasant little volume of English and Scottish ballads ‘A 
Napoleone Orsini e Vittorio Santoli carissimi maestri ed amici’, Signor Baldi has 
recognized his debt both to the Anglicist and the student of folk-poetry. His aim 
has been not so much to produce an anthology of what seem to him the finest 
ballads, but to make a selection of such pieces as best serve to illustrate ‘the 
development of the various elements that constitute the ballad tradition’. For 
this purpose he has divided the thirty ballads he has chosen into six groups: 
Religious Ballads (beginning with ‘Judas’); Ballads of Medieval Origin; Ballads 
of the Green-wood ; Historical Ballads (beginning with “The Battle of Otterburn’ 
and ending with ‘Sir Patrick Spens’); Love Ballads; and Ballads of Remote 
Popular Tradition (ranging from ‘Riddles Wisely Expounded’ to ‘Edward’ and 
‘Lord Randal’). Of these the texts have been taken in all but three instances 
from Child; the exceptions being 5a (‘King John and the Bishop’) from the 
Corpus Christi MS. as printed in P.M.L.A., xlvi. 1025-33 ; 238 (second version 
of ‘The Unquiet Grave’) from Graves, English Ballad, pp. 96-7; and 298 
(‘Edward’) in the famous version communicated to Percy by Lord Hailes. 

In his critical apparatus Signor Baldi shows an intimate acquaintance with 
the literature of the subject down to 1940, including such primary sources as 
Campbell and Sharp’s English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians and 
the Last Leaves of Gavin Greig and Alexander Keith, as well as the numerous 
articles in English, American, and German philological journals of the last half- 
century ; and his long introduction is an interesting and well-informed discussion 
of the various theories of ballad-origin and of questions of chronology and metre. 
In his translations he has aimed at an absolute fidelity to the originals, making 
use of Child’s glossary, and when this fails, justifying his own interpretation in 
the notes. The result is an admirable bareness and simplicity, which is the only 
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method tolerable with such a type of poetry, even if it sometimes reduces the 
strange rhythmical excitement of the ballads to a prose statement; cf. 


Il re sta nella citta di Dunfermline 
a bere il vino rosso-sangue: 
‘Oh dove troverd un buon marinaio 
per comandare le mie navi?’ 
or, 
Laggid in quel giardino verde, 
amor mio, dove solevamo passeggiare, 
il pid bel fiore che mai sia stato visto 
s’é appassito fino allo stelo; 
and when, e.g., the differences between the two languages forbid ‘la ragazza 
castana’ having the full overtones of ‘the nut-brown maid’. 

Literary appreciation has not been a major concern of the editor’s, but in his 
very full and interesting notes there are incidental remarks that show a true sense 
of the effects of ballad technique, and of the process of ‘stylization’. Thus, 
speaking of the second group of versions of “The Elfin Knight’, he observes: ‘il 
contrasto cessa d’avere un sinistro aspetto di maleficio e non é pit che un ripicco 
d’innamorati. Anche il ritornello non riecheggia pid il lugubre ululare del vento 
ma acquista invece delicati colori primaverili; in alcuni casi é addirittura un 
invito; ove invece, come spesso accade in questi ritornelli, il senso si perda non 
si perde perd questo senso di gioia campestre.’ 

One regrets that there is little attempt to distinguish between the atmosphere 
and spirit of the English and Scottish ballads, and that some of the finest of the 
latter, such as ‘Clerk Saunders’ or ‘May Colvin’ or “Tam Lin’, are omitted from 
Signor Baldi’s collection. “There is philosophy in “The Unquiet Grave”’,’ says 
Edwin Muir (Latitudes, p. 20), ‘the quality of a great reflective poetry ; there is 
morality in it, the inescapable ethical sense of the English, and that feeling of 
ultimate surrender which goes always with a genuine morality. But see with 
what a total lack of moral compensation, or of moral bluntening, or of resigna- 
tion, or of alleviation—with what a lyrical and unconditional passion the same 
theme is treated in a great Scottish ballad, in “Clerk Saunders’’.’ 

Sometimes, too, with the ballads represented in Signor Baldi’s collection one 
might have preferred another version than that chosen by the editor, but reasons 
for the choice will generally be found in the notes, as in the case of ‘Sir Patrick 
Spens’, where he prints Child’s version 588 in place of the older version 58a, 
on the ground that the latter is suspected of showing ‘parziali ritocchi e mani- 
polazioni’. The Italian reader has been given, at any rate, an intelligent and 
scholarly introduction to the subject, and can safely go on from this point to 
make his own discoveries, while the English reader will find within the compass 
of this small volume much that is not readily accessible in his own language in so 
convenient a form. 

There are few obvious errors in the book, and the proofs have been carefully 
read. But the following points should be noted: p. xxxiii, note i, Essays by 
Members of the British Ass. should read Essays and Studies by Members of the 
English Ass.; p. xlvii, for GRIEG read GREIG; p. 262, the last wolf was killed in 
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Scotland only two centuries ago, not in 1557, as the author, following Child, 
seems to imply; p. 291, for ‘Darlymple’ read ‘Dalrymple’. 
JouN PuRvVES 


Ben Jonson. Edited by C. H. Herrorp, Percy and Evetyn Simpson. 
Vol. VIII: The Poems; The Prose Works. Pp.xviii+-674. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1947. 355. net. 


All students and lovers of English literature will felicitate Drs. Percy and 
Evelyn Simpson on completing the textual part of their heroic task. At any rate 
we now have the works of the great classicist among Tudor and Stuart poets— 
as at any rate he would have liked to be called—in a form generally as exact and 
perfect as it is within the power of modern scholarship to present them. If we 
still ask for more, and eagerly look forward to the two concluding volumes of 
critical commentary, it is because Jonson’s learning, not to say his pedantry, 
makes him at times a difficult writer, and that the publishing conditions of the 
times, as well as his own meticulous if rather inconstant care in presenting his 
writings to the world, sometimes raise textual and bibliographical puzzles over 
which the ordinary student needs the guidance of the expert. Moreover, our 
understanding both of the general conditions of dramatic production and publica- 
tion, and of those affecting Jonson’s works in particular, have advanced in the 
twenty-two years that have passed since the appearance of the first two volumes 
of the present edition, and our interest is whetted by the announcement that 
some of the questions dealt with in those volumes are to be reconsidered. 

The present instalment is devoted to Jonson’s non-dramatic writings. These 
comprise the so-called Epigrams and the collection of poems entitled The Forest 
from the folio of 1616, The Underwood from that of 1641, the translation of 
Horace’s Art of Poetry (both the original version published in duodecimo in 
1640 and the revised version included in the folio the following year—one 
would have expected a facsimile of the title-page of the former), and a collection 
of ‘Ungathered Verse’ with an appendix of pseudepigrapha; and in prose, the 
English Grammar and the commonplace-book variously called Timber or 
Explorata or Discoveries, both from the later folio, along with a few trifles. 

It need hardly be said that all the texts have been edited with the patient care 
and meticulous attention to detail that have been throughout characteristic of the 
editors’ work. The slips that I have noticed are very few: p. 655, the Panel 
(according to the collation) reads ‘Phebian’ not ‘Phebian’. P. 455: I very much 
doubt whether the printer removed rather than inserted the ‘for’ in chap. iii of 
the Grammar. There is only one criticism of a more general kind that occurs 
to me: it is that the long list of manuscripts containing poems by or ascribed to 
Jonson (on pp. xvi-xviii) would have acquired additional interest if it had been 
specified which poem or poems each contains. 

There are, however, I think, especially towards the end, signs of hurry that 
suggest that the editors may have been wearying of their long task. The colla- 
tions to the Discoveries include conjectures by at least six scholars (besides the 
editors of the Works in general) who have commented on the text (includ- 
ing an ‘Anon. conj. 1893’): one would certainly have expected to find these 
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specified in the introductory note. Further, the sources of the ‘Inscriptions’ 
are in some cases inadequately given. Nearly all are, of course, manuscript: of 
the two I know to be printed (11, 111) one is so described, the other not. Most 
manuscript ones are specified as autograph, but in the case of 1, Iv, and xII no 
statement is made. I infer that x1 is printed from Gifford, though this is not 
actually stated. Iv is said to be ‘Facsimiled in Cunningham’s 1875 revision of 
Gifford’, and this is presumably the editors’ source: nothing is said as to where 
the original is or was, and we are left to assume that they do not know. V is said 
to be ‘in a copy of the Garrick Quarto’: presumably ‘a copy of the Quarto in the 
Garrick collection’ is meant. In the note on 1x, said to be “T. J. Wise’s copy’ 
(it is certainly in that copy), ‘the long “‘f”’ should, of course, be ‘the long “f”’. 

More care might sometimes have been taken to ensure accuracy and clarity 
of expression. For example, we read on p. 439: ‘ “Epi: = Epigram, rather than 
epitaph, as W. D. Briggs suggests.’ Which does he suggest? We are told (p. xv) 
that the manuscripts ‘in the Bodleian have been checked’, meaning, I suppose, 
that the proofs were checked with their readings; but (p. xvi) that of the London 
manuscripts ‘one or two were not collated in time’, meaning, I suppose, that 
they had not yet been consulted when the war sent them into hiding. Again 
(p. 8): ‘Every poem in [The Forest] must have been sent originally to the friends 
and patrons commemorated in it’—a slip presumably for ‘friend or patron’. 
An annotation reads (p. 402): “Text from Lord Ellesmere’s copy of the holo- 
graph’, which can only mean either that he transcribed the holograph, or 
that there are a number of holographs of the poem; what I imagine to be meant 
is “Lord Ellesmere’s holograph copy’. When, on p. 653, the editors began 
their textual note: ‘First printed in Oratio Panegyrica . . .’ they forgot that they 
were dealing, not with the Leges Convivales only, but with the Apollo verses as 
well. This was careless: perverse is the suggestion (p. 19) that the correction 
of the title of The Underwood had something to do with the printer’s carrying on 
the headline through the Entertainments that follow. On p. 451 there is a 
curiously hasty note on a poem included by John Ashmore in his translations 
from Horace in 1621. ‘Notice’, say the editors, ‘that Ashmore found the poem 
anonymous.’ On the contrary, Ashmore explicitly states that “This Ode follow- 
ing, came unto my hands under the name of M’. Ben. Iohnson’: that in the 
verses he appears to have prefixed he speaks of it as ‘without name’ presumably 
means that, like the present editors, he rejected the ascription. These are no 
doubt trifles, but had the editors bestowed upon their own writing the same. 
minute attention they bestowed on that of their author, they would have added 
to the critical pleasure felt by at least one reader in their invaluable work. 

W. W. Gree. 

Woodstock: A Moral History. Edited with a Preface by A. P. Rossirer. 

Pp. vi+255. London: Chatto & Windus, 1946. 153. net. 

This is an important edition of the Elizabethan play which, extant without 
name in a British Museum manuscript (Egerton 1994), has been called 
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1 Richard II, or, more recently and with less confusion, Thomas of Woodstock. 
The play has been printed three times before, but now appears for the first time 
in a form which is both easily readable and generally accessible. This is not, of 
course, to belittle the palaeographical expertness of the Malone Society Reprint, 
upon which Mr. Rossiter has to some extent inevitably depended. But if the 
Malone Society editor established what the manuscript says, Mr. Rossiter can 
fairly claim to have increased our knowledge of what it means. His book ranges 
from the minutest study of the punctuation to a discussion of the import of the 
play as a whole. 

The prefatory essay shows that the plot of the play serves the purpose of a 
coherent argument on a political theme. And this leads to a distinction between 
the chronicle play which is a mere accretion of historical episodes and the kind of 
history play which weaves out of historical matter a pattern of political morality. 
The ancestry of a play like Woodstock is therefore to be traced back through 
Gorboduc, Bale, Skelton, to the Moralities—one would have liked a more extended 
treatment here—and at the other end the play links with the histories of Shake- 
speare, to the criticism of which Mr. Rossiter’s morality thesis therefore offers 
its contribution along the line that Dr. Tillyard has recently explored. The 
relations of Woodstock to Henry VI, Richard II, and Marlowe’s Edward II are 
discussed in detail. Any future editor of Richard II will need to consult this 
volume, which supplements Professor Dover Wilson very usefully in the elucida- 
tion of some of those Shakespearian obscurities which would be clear enough to 
an Elizabethan audience already familiar with Woodstock. And no future editor 
of Marlowe will be able lightly to talk of the influence of Edward IT upon Wood- 
stock now that Mr. Rossiter has shown that any influence was more probably the 
the other way about. 

The text of this edition, in the interests of the general reader, defies current 
orthodoxy by modernizing spelling; but detailed notes defend the editor’s 
readings before a jury of the. specialists. This, of course, is to run the risks 
associated with two stools. The reader is first helped by the use of italics 
indicating the emphasis demanded in speaking, and then confused by the use of 
italics plus a dagger to denote editorial emendations; and once or twice, by way 
of aggravation, the dagger is omitted. It is curious to find an editor who is above 
all anxious to preserve the suggestion of dramatic speech smoothing out col- 
loquialisms by printing troth for tro (1. ii. 79) and against for ’gainst (1. ii. 99). 
(It seems especially odd in one whose own English style shows an excessive 
delight in giving shocks to purists.) But éro’ at 11. iii. 98 could serve as an 
illustration of Mr. Rossiter’s occasional inconsistency in small matters. A more 
serious slip in the text is the reading subtle where the manuscript has stubborne 
(I. ii. 47). 

The two stools are most conspicuous in the matter of punctuation. But here, 
to my eye, poise is well preserved. A flexible system of dots and dashes seeks to 
be at the same time faithful to the intention of the manuscript and easily intelli- 
gible to the modern reader. The manuscript is something of a key document for 
the study of that dramatic pointing which uses stops to indicate the pauses and 
hesitations of speech rather than to mark the syntax. And the editor’s seizing 
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of his opportunity here would alone make his book valuable. His discussion on 
pp. 174 ff. of the general principle involved is illuminating, and his notes on the 
text show a very subtle perception of nuances. 

Another crucial problem of Elizabethan dramatic texts also presents itself in 
an acute form in the Woodstock manuscript. It was not only printers who were 
liable to confusion about prose and verse, and here some passages which are 
anything but regular blank verse do not run to the edge of the page like prose. 
Mr. Rossiter attaches more importance to what may often be a haphazard linea- 
tion than I should always be inclined to. But occasionally a recognizable blank- 
verse line is clearly marked off from surrounding prose. And the generai result 
is certainly to suggest that the scribe—and behind him the author—intended, on 
dropping into a prose dialogue, to retain some undercurrent of the verse rhythm. 
Such a practice, as Mr. Rossiter well hints, has its bearing on the whole question 
of what have been called verse fossils. In fact, it does not seem as if the editor 
of an Elizabethan play, on discovering a blank-verse line embedded in prose, 
is bound to postulate wholesale revision. 

I have tried to indicate the wide range of problems that this edition has to 
touch. It is one of Mr. Rossiter’s virtues that he repays anyone who follows him 
among them with a very lively wit. HAROLD JENKINS 


Milton and the English Mind. By F. E. HutcHinson. Pp. xii+-197. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton for The English Universities Press, 1946. 5s. net. 


As this is one of the volumes in the “Teach Yourself History’ series edited by 


Mr. A. L. Rowse, the intention of which is to introduce the study of historical 
periods through the lives of representative figures, Dr. Hutchinson is concerned 
first with Milton’s life and character, and secondly with his political and religious 
ideas. It is an admirable introduction to the subject from this side, marked by 
the wide and urbane scholarship to be expected of its author. His portrait of 
Milton will convince any reader how representative an Englishman Milton is ‘in 
his lifelong concern for freedom in every department of life’ and in ‘his habit of 
viewing every question, political and religious, in its moral aspect’. His retelling 
of Milton’s life shows how easy, just, and coherent a narrative results from 
simply relying on the authentic sources—the autobiographical passages in 
Milton’s writings and the seventeenth-century biographies. He insists perhaps 
a little too much on Milton’s lack of tenderness. No one would call Milton a 
pre-eminently tender man or poet; but if he was as hard and ruthless as Dr. 
Hutchinson suggests, how comes it that he is one of the masters of the pathetic 
among English poets? Dr. Hutchinson’s biographical approach is, of course, 
wrong for the poetry, and it is not surprising that he should fall into the common 
fault of treating Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and Samson Agonistes as poems 
not only by but about Milton. One is sometimes given to wonder how much 
Shakespeare’s reputation for dramatic invention owes to our blessed ignorance 
of the man. 

Dr. Hutchinson provides a clear and interesting account of Milton’s eccle- 
siastical and political opinions, enlivened by nicely chosen and frequent quota- 
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tions which serve also to show how strong and flexible is the poet’s ‘left hand’ 
when disencumbered of the deadweight of citations and quibbles in the prose 
tracts. He also gives a clear and sensible discussion of the relation of the theology 
of Paradise Lost to that of The Christian Doctrine. When, however, he comes in 
the last two chapters to review Milton’s doctrines of God and man he is not 
altogether willing to let Milton speak for himself; he allows his estimate of the 
man to determine what he will credit in Milton’s professed beliefs, and on this 
basis appears to conclude that Milton, apart altogether from his heterodoxies, 
was not a Christian. He rightly points out that Milton’s central tenet, on which 
he never compromises, is his belief in Free Will; but he insinuates that this 
belief, in Milton’s case at least, is incompatible with belief in the Christian 
doctrine of divine Grace. He thinks that Milton’s orthodox professions of faith 
on this point in Paradise Lost and The Christian Doctrine are insincere: ‘Milton 
had also to find room in the poem and the treatise for the doctrine of Grace. He 
must at least pay formal deference to the Scriptural teaching of man’s need of 
divine Grace to enable him to recover from his fall.’ Milton’s egotism neverthe- 
less prevented him from feeling the need of such grace or of believing in it: ‘Even 
salvation is not welcome to John Milton if it impairs his freedom of will . . . 
Milton, with his own resolute nature, is always tempted to think that man’s 
recovery is within his own power.’ This whole passage is an argument ad 
hominem, based like all such arguments on the writer’s assumption that he knows 
his man: Milton’s own clear and connected statement of his beliefs goes for 
nothing. B. A. WRIGHT 


Defoe’s Sources for Robert Drury’s Journal. By Joun Ropert Moore. 
Pp. 87. (Indiana University Publications, Humanities Series, No. 9.) Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, 1943. $0.75. 

Robert Drury’s Journal of his supposed adventures in Madagascar was first 
published in 1729. Though undoubtedly of lesser literary merit than its famous 
contemporary Robinson Crusoe, it belongs to the same family of adventure stories 
and its great popularity is demonstrated by the number of editions published. 
The Journal was for long accepted at its own face-value as a genuine narrative 
by the ex-slave-boy. In 1872, however, Blanchard, in France, began to throw 
doubt on its complete authenticity; Oliver’s edition of 1890 contains a long 
preface in which the problem of authorship and authenticity is examined ; striking 
parallels from Defoe are quoted and his influence is clearly shown. 

Oliver was very familiar with the literature relating to Madagascar, but did not 
claim to be so expert on Defoe. Now, however, one of the world’s leading 
authorities on Defoe, Professor John Robert Moore, of Indiana University, has 
published a full study entitled Defoe’s Sources for ‘Robert Drury’s Journal’. This 
is a work of interest and importance to all students of Defoe, but owing to its 
having been published in America in war-time, it has come to the notice of com- 
paratively few people in this country. It is a work of detailed source-criticism ; 
the minuteness of some of the evidence authenticating the theory of Defoe’s 
handiwork is such as would be impossible to anyone less familiar than is Professor 
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Moore with Defoe’s spirit as well as with his phraseology and his method of using 
sources for his travel literature. A word of commendation should be given for 
the clear structure of the argument in which, despite the details, the main thread 
is never lost, for the lucidity of style, and for a commendable brevity. 

One of the author’s guiding principles is ‘Study what Defoe read and you know 
what he wrote’. Applying this to the Fournal, he concludes that it is a work of 
fiction in that most of the supposed adventures never happened to Drury him- 
self at all; yet the Fournal is a highly accurate and vivid account of Madagascar. 
To the supposed eponymous hero, Robert Drury, the fournal owes a problematic 
quid, perhaps little more than the name. This view, drastic as it may seem in a 
summary, is thoroughly documented by the examination of both external and 
internal evidence. Of the former, the most important is the famous sea-journal of 
John Benbow; but Moore’s examination of the evidence about this journal (in 
the course of which there is much of value to those interested in Campbell’s 
Lives of the Admirals) reveals the flimsiness of the foundation on which an 
imposing superstructure of apparently confirmatory evidence has been built by 
certain interested parties. The fact that a very similar judgement can be passed 
also on much of the internal evidence which appears to substantiate Drury’s 
claims is a tribute to Defoe’s narrative skill. The cumulative argument upholding 
the view that it is really to Defoe and to no one else that the authorship must be 
attributed is incontrovertible. There is no other writer of the period who could 
use internal evidence to such good effect. Defoe’s wonderful ability to see 
through the eyes of others, his dramatic touch and narrative skill produce a 
charmed atmosphere in which the reader is impelled to accept the world and 
events displayed by Defoe. The Journal is as good an example as any of the truth 
of Charles Lamb’s general judgement on Defoe: ‘In the appearance of truth in 
all the incidents and conversations, Defoe’s books exceed all works of fiction I am 
acquainted with. It is perfect illusion. . . . The Narrator chains us down to an 
implicit belief in everything he says.’ 

Professor Moore holds that Defoe’s sources for the Journal were partly oral 
and partly written. The oral communications came from the pirates who at that 
time knew Madagascar better than anyone else; the Journal and the famous 
History of the Pirates by Capt. Johnson were written from the same set of notes. 
(Moore has dealt at length with Johnson’s book in his earlier work, Defoe in the 
Pillory and Other Studies, 1939.) But the main sources for the Journal lay in 
written literature. Of these the most important were first Knox’s Ceylon (1681) 
and Autobiography ; second, Everard’s Relation of Sufferings ... near Madagascar, 
first published in 1732, three years after the Fournal, and Moore hazards the 
interesting suggestion that Everard’s original manuscript may have been in 
Defoe’s personal library. The third important source was the Atlas Geographicus 
(1714), an eclectic work through which Defoe would have had access to a large 
number of writers. The standard authority on Madagascar was, of course, 
Flacourt’s Histoire et Relation de Madagascar (1658-61); Moore thinks that the 
Journal reflects the influence of Flacourt (what book on Madagascar did not?), 
but can find no indisputable evidence that Defoe was acquainted with it at first 
hand; it had been adapted and made accessible by several writers, whom Defoe 
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could consult. This view about Flacourt is perhaps arguable, but the point is not 
of major importance. 

It has already been indicated that the Journal contains an extraordinary 
verisimilitude. This is based on the fact that although the supposed adventures 
did not happen to Drury himself, most of them did happen to someone else (in 
the oral and printed sources), and the description of Madagascar is based on 
correct information. Moore might well have added testimony from the more 
critical twentieth century, testimony from one even more closely associated with 
those particular tribes with which Drury is supposed to have come into contact 
than the Rev. P. G. Peake, whose letter Moore quotes from Oliver’s edition. 
The fournal is frankly acknowledged as an interesting source in the preface to 
Through Western Madagascar (1914) by Major W. D. Marcuse, who is probably 
better acquainted than any other living Englishman with the normal conditions 
of native life in Western Madagascar, conditions which have changed com- 
paratively little from those of the early eighteenth century. 

J. T. HarpYMAN 


The Stylistic Development of Keats. By WaLTerR JACKSON Bate. Pp. xii+ 
214. (Revolving Fund Series, xiii.) New York: The Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, 1945; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1945. 18s. 6d. net. 

John Keats’ Fancy. The Effect on Keats of the Psychology of his Day. 
By James RALSTON CALDWELL. Pp. x+206. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University Press, 1945; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1945. $2-00; 12s. net. 
Both these works are concerned with Keats’s poetical development, and to 

some extent they supplement one another. Mr. Bate deals mainly though not 

exclusively with technique, while Mr. Caldwell (whose sub-title is a great deal 
more enlightening than his main one) approaches the poet’s work from the side 
of philosophical ideas and theories. Both aspects have, of course, been pretty 
extensively discussed during the last quarter of a century, more especially by 
Messrs. Middleton Murry, Garrod, Thorpe, and Ridley; yet something fresh and 
interesting, if not of world-shaking consequence, has been found tosay, and has been 
said with reasonable brevity and clearness, by each of the authors under notice. 
Mr. Bate’s is not a book to dip into; it must be read doggedly through, or not 
at all; for not only is it mercilessly technical, besprinkled with terms like syzygy 
and synaeresis, which forcibly reminded one reader that his Greek was not much 
more copious than Shakespeare’s or Keats’s, but the evidence presented is 
mainly statistical; and the very sight of tabulated percentages and averages is apt 
to make the ‘common reader’, in this country at least, take cover behind such 
John-Bullish sayings as ‘Statistics will prove anything’. All the same, the 
chronology of Shakespeare’s plays (to mention only the most familiar instance) 
was worked out largely on a basis of statistics; and though it would be rash to 
maintain that Mr. Bate’s figures are all in the same degree useful or even reliable, 
it is fair to say that he has undoubtedly taken immense pains in compiling them, 
and that he uses them cautiously and refers to their critical significance, in his 
preface and elsewhere, with modesty and moderation. It is a good thing to have 
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something like objective demonstration that Endymion owes its faults more to 
Hunt than to the Elizabethans, that the great odes, “The Eve of St. Agnes’, and 
‘Hyperion’ have close links with the eighteenth century as well as with Milton 
and Spenser, and that though ‘Lamia’ and the revised ‘Hyperion’ may contain 
evidence of a certain advance in Keats’s ‘philosophy of life’, aesthetically (that 
is, in total achievement) they show a falling-off in his powers.' It is, in fact, not 
much use seeking, as Mr. Murry has made it almost fashionable to do, in the 
revised ‘Hyperion’, for signs of what Keats would have done had he lived longer; 
we might almost as well go to ‘Otho the Great’, or even “The Cap and Bells’. All we 
can safely say is that if Keats had had time to absorb Dante (in the original) as 
he had already absorbed Shakespeare and Milton, the result would certainly have 
been something astonishingly great, but not very like the revised ‘Hyperion’ 
either in style or argument. 

Mr. Caldwell advances rather bolder claims than Mr. Bate, and I do not feel 
convinced that he has made them good. His purpose, he tells us, is to show that 
the Hartleian ‘association’ psychology had a vital influence on Keats’s ways of 
thought and methods of composition. We need not boggle at there being no 
evidence that Keats ever read Hartley or Alison; the ideas they formulated were 
in the air (much as with ‘psycho-analysis’ to-day), and Keats could pick up most 
of them from Hazlitt, whose writings he certainly did read and admire. Mr. 
Caldwell deserves our thanks for demonstrating that these ideas can be traced, 
‘in action’ as it were, in Keats’s earlier poems, particularly ‘I stood tiptoe’, ‘Sleep 
and Poetry’, and Endymion. But he goes on to claim that 


the great odes and the great ‘Eve of St. Agnes’ are, in their special way, also 
products of Keats’ [sic; Mr. Caldwell prefers this un-Fowlerian form] faith in the 
imagination. It is, to be sure, a somewhat tempered imagination which shapes 
these poems, spontaneous still, and associative, but moving in currents more 
organic and determined than we have seen . . . (p. 162). 


and here we begin to feel doubts which are not assuaged in the thirty-five remain- 
ing pages, which contain an interesting passage on Hazlitt and Keats, and a 
rather less interesting discussion of the already over-discussed ‘Beauty is Truth’ 
lines—but otherwise very little indeed about the poems of the 1820 volume. So 
at the end we scarcely feel that it has been made clear to us how the ‘special 
way’ rather vaguely alluded to in the passage quoted above differs (and surely it 
must differ very greatly) from the almost chaotic ‘free association’ of ideas and 
images characteristic of so many of the 1817 Poems and of Endymion—in dis- 
cussing which Mr. Caldwell even goes so far as to endorse the complaints of 
Croker and Jeffrey that Keats had often been merely led by the rhyme. No; 


* Of the numerous ingenious calculations offered by Mr. Bate in support of the last 
conclusion, a single instance may be given. In Endymion the epithets are addressed 
almost entirely to the sense of sight; there is a steady rise in the proportion addressed to 
the other senses as we pass on to ‘Isabella’, ‘Hyperion’, and “The Eve of St. Agnes’, and a 
striking drop in ‘Lamia’ and the revised ‘Hyperion’. For the sense of touch (the most 
remarkable case) the figures are roughly: Endymion, 14 per cent.; ‘Isabella’, 64 per cent.; 
‘Hyperion’, 7 per cent.; ‘St. Agnes’, 84 per cent.; ‘Lamia’, 3 per cent.; and the revised 
‘Hyperion’, 34 per cent. 
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Mr. Bate’s may be the craggier path to the recesses of Keats’s mind, but we 
fancy it is really the more direct. 

On page 142, Mr. Caldwell unexpectedly overlooks one of Keats’s poetical 
allusions in the second extant letter to Cowden Clarke; ‘waste a sullen day’ is 
from Milton’s sonnet “To Mr. Lawrence’. R. W. Kine 


William Ernest Henley. A Study in the ‘Counter-Decadence’ of the 
’Nineties. By JeRomME HAMILTON BucKLey. Pp. xi+234. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1945; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1947. 
$ 2.75; 16s. net. 

Is a minor poet and prose-writer worth consecrating in a volume all to himself? 
Obviously the answer depends on whether he really is a minor or only under- 
valued. But one also has to consider whether or no his significance may be 
greater than his accomplishment, whether he represents a movement without 
perfecting its idea. Such appears to be the justification of Mr. Buckley’s 
eminently readable and well-documented volume. Henley, in his view, was a 
sign of the times, an influence, a mirror with many facets. 

To begin with, he revived and enforced an age-long literary tradition which 
was beginning to be more honoured in the breach than the observance. ‘Only in 
the perspective of an earlier philosophy of action’ may we understand Henley’s 
peculiar position in the late Victorian period. Only thus may we see his 
‘Activist’ ethic in relation to the religion of the ’seventies, the art and drama of 
the ’eighties, the politics and poetry of the ‘nineties. This tradition or philo- 
sophy was the conviction that inspiration must be created out of adversity, 
not out of the fashions, affectations, and dogmas of school-men or culturists; 
that life is effort, and effort the only self-fulfilment of which genius is capable. 
Before the author captains the souls of others he must be captain of his own. 

So Mr. Buckley begins with an introduction to prove that the spirit of self- 
reliance was alive throughout the nineteenth century, though indistinct and 
uncertain, a legacy from the heritage of the eighteenth century, and that Henley 
was an uncompromising trustee rather than an originator. The Henley spirit was 
alive before Henley took up his tale. In fact this essay might be described as an 
unconscious or unintended sequel to R. W. Chambers’s Man’s Unconquerable 
Mind, and at the same time the complement or counterblast to W. Gaunt’s The 
Aesthetic Adventure (also published in 1945) which merely alludes to Henley 
as an imperialist. 

Having established his author as the descendant of a tradition, the biographer- 
critic rightly dwells upon the poverty and hopelessness of his childhood and 
especially on the tubercular arthritis which attacked his feet and hands, and 
threatened to cripple or end his life in boyhood. His allusions to the early Vic- 
torian insistence on operations without anaesthetics and to Sir James Simpson’s 
discovery of ‘perchloride of formyle’ and Joseph Lister’s antiseptic surgery are 
strictly to the point. In the upshot, the uncompromising champion of self- 
determination lay for months in the Edinburgh Infirmary and in this ‘dingy and 
inglorious’ battlefield conquered his sense of despair and futility. So his friend 
Stevenson exclaimed ‘Henley has a soul of his own’; and out of that soul, he 
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created ‘In Hospital’. Mr. Buckley goes so far as to suggest that the conscious- 
ness of infirmity and the lingering effects of disease may have had much to do 
with the almost pathological virilism so unmistakable in both Henley and Steven- 
son. Such is the opinion of Alfred Adler in The Neurotic Constitution; and at 
any rate ‘Invictus’ (Henley’s best-known poem) is most significant as the expres- 
sion of an invalid’s triumph over his own body. 

Nevertheless, Henley soon discovered that poetry was not his vocation; and 
after leaving the infirmary he devoted himself to journalism, resolved to prove 
that contributions to periodicals could and should be made an art. For that 
reason, in his obstinate self-assertive way, he concentrated on the discipline of 
technique, over-partial to French styles and cults, then unpopular, and content 
with what his biographer describes as ‘perfection of form and rapidity of matter’. 
Needless to add, his first appointment, the editorship of London, in 1877, was a 
failure, but Mr. Buckley discusses his experiments and imitations with scholarly 
insight; not forgetting that Henley may have borrowed the idea of free verse 
from Heine’s ‘Nordsee’. Thus the would-be man of action became a man of art. 

Such was certainly his next phase. We can pass over his excursion into reality 
interpreted as melodrama, with the hesitant collaboration of Stevenson, as after 
that unfortunate digression he tried his hand at art-criticism. Here, again, Mr. 
Buckley explains his attitude by reminding us of the antecedent theories and 
conventions, going back to Reynolds, Constable, and Landseer, then on to 
Ruskin, and ending with the Pre-Raphaelites. So Henley emerges as one of the 
first to claim that the painter and sculptor should be judged by their own standards 
—the expression of personality through truthful but selective imitation. By the 
same token, he had the courage to condemn ‘picture-reading’ and to applaud 
Whistler’s ‘arrangements’. His unaccommodating dogmatism was always offend- 
ing publishers. But by 1886, his energy and self-assurance had established his 
reputation. 

Then he turned to politics ; and his biographer sets him in the right perspective 
by discussing why ‘the rise of imperialism was coincident with the decline of 
interest in theological disputation’. Inevitably Henley would come forward as a 
militant Tory, almost eighteenth-century in his bluff aggressive enthusiasm, 
dreaming of a united far-flung England eventually to overspread the globe. By 
now he had retired from The Magazine of Art, and his next paper, The Scots 
Observer. An Imperial Review published the manuscripts of Barrack Room 
Ballads, which were badly received, discredited the editor, and then (1892) 
captured their public in book form. 

In 1890 appeared Views and Reviews, Henley’s collected essays, ‘the shot 
rubbish of fourteen years of journalism’, the utter antithesis to The Picture of 
Dorian Grey published in the same year in Lippincot. At the same time Henley 
revived or rechristened The Scots Observer as The National Observer. For nearly 
thirty years he had kept up a battle of comments and criticisms on every aspect 
of culture, frequently shifting the emphasis but always, like Chesterton, recalling 
his generation from the allurements of decadence, back to the humour and stout- 
heartedness of pre-Victorian England. In this final phase he gathered round him 
almost all the young men of talent who felt as he did—‘Henley’s young men’ or, 
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better still, ‘the Henley Regatta’. His truculent, incisive paradoxical style con- 
tinued to bemuse his readers, but inspired or infected all the ‘counter-decadents’ 
who contributed to his periodical. Mr. Buckley brings them back to life, writing, 
or talking and smoking at The Rhymers’ Club. 

The biographer-critic completes this picture of Henley’s triumph with a review 
of his attitude to art and life. It amounts to reality seen through a personal 
interpretation. But this bald statement means very much more when illuminated 
by the trenchant and suggestive quotations which the biographer-critic has 
selected. 

One is left with the impression that Henley conquered himself but not the 
mystery of artistic success. He will live, apart from two or three anthological 
poems, as a spiritual influence on the Edwardian generation which displaced the 
decadents: Kipling, Wells, Shaw, Bennett, Galsworthy, Conrad, Masefield, 
Chesterton, and Forster. They continued his principles without acknowledging 
his inspiration. H. V. Routu 


The Year’s Work in English Studies. Vol. xxv, 1944. Edited for the English 
Association by Freperick S. Boas. Pp. 233. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1946. 10s. 6d. net. 

With this volume The Year’s Work completes a quarter of a century of publica- 
tion—a record of which the editor may justly be proud. There are some changes 
in the team; Miss Ethel Seaton, Mr. R. M. Wilson, and Professor V. de S. Pinto 
replace Professor Ellis-Fermor, Miss D. Whitelock, and Miss Beatrice White 
respectively, while Miss Marjorie Daunt’s chapter on ‘Old English’ figures in 
an unaccustomed place at the end of the volume. But as in former years the 
team works smoothly, and with remarkably few overlaps. 

The year 1944 was a year of articles and notes rather than of publications on 
the grand scale. Miss Daunt, for instance, lists only one book, T. D. Reed’s 
provocative work on The Battle for Britain in the Fifth Century, though it is 
pleasing to note that the range of the subjects dealt with under the heading of 
‘Old English’ is wider than usual. Miss Dorothy Everett in the chapter on 
Chaucer lists not one book, but discusses numerous articles dealing with the 
identification of Chaucerian characters, the interpretation of individual passages, 
and the background to Chaucer’s work. Mr. Wilson points out that most of the 
works in his chapter come from America, where the predominant interest seems 
to have been in phonemes and allied problems, and in early Modern English. 

Turning to general works, we find one survey of importance—A Critical His- 
tory of English Poetry, by Sir Herbert Grierson and J. C. Smith, in which one’s 
only lament (and that a personal one) is that more attention is not given to 
literature before Milton, and a little less to the eighteenth century. Other works 
mentioned here consist mainly of the publications of Societies, and of collected 
essays—e.g. E. E. Stoll’s From Shakespeare to Foyce, Charles Morgan’s Reflections 
in a Mirror (which appeared originally in The Times Literary Supplement), A. L. 
Rowse’s The English Spirit, and R. C. Trevelyan’s Windfalls. 

Non-Chaucerian studies in Middle English emphasize the great interest in the 
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Ancren Riwle, of which the Latin and French texts were published by the Early 
English Text Society during the year. Otherwise the most pleasing feature to 
record is a continuance of work on that much neglected Scottish poet Henryson. 

For the Renaissance period G. R. Kernodle’s From Art to Theatre is specially 
mentioned; on Shakespeare there are half a dozen books, with pride of place 
taken by T. W. Baldwin’s 1,500 pages of William Shakspere’s Small Latine and 
Lesse Greeke, while other works of importance on this period include G. F. 
Sensabaugh’s study of John Ford and Hardin Craig’s edition of an Elizabethan 
translation of The Prince of Machiavelli. Lord Herbert of Cherbury and Donne 
have been the subjects of special studies, and Gladys I. Wade’s biography of 
Traherne looks like being the definitive life. Milton has, comparatively speaking, 
attracted little attention. 

No major work appeared dealing with the Restoration period, and for the 
eighteenth century perhaps the outstanding contribution is Rae Blanchard’s 
edition of Steele’s tracts and pamphlets. In the nineteenth century, with its usual 
leaning towards Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley, the publication of Ernest de 
Selincourt’s second volume of The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth was the 
main event of the year, since the editor used manuscripts not previously made 
available to the student. 

In looking back, the work of the year strikes one as vaguely ‘snippety’ and 
unsatisfying, with comparatively few exceptions which one might call books of 
major interest and importance. Also few foreign periodicals have been available, 
so that one misses contributions from Anglia, Englische Studien, and English 
Studies (Amsterdam), but is pleased to see two works in the Bibliotheca Anglicana 
series from Berne. A rapid survey of my card-index for the year has, however, 
revealed quite a number of gaps, of which some should not have existed. Here 
is the list: 


Bennett, Irene: Mr. Pepys and His Musique (Blackwell). 

Cecil, Lord David: Antony and Cleopatra (W. P. Ker Memorial Lecture; 
Glasgow, Jackson). 

Evans, Bergen: The Psychiatry of Robert Burton (Columbia U.P.). 

Gardner, W. H.: Gerard Manley Hopkins (Secker and Warburg; reviewed in 
T.L.S., 11 Nov.). 

Hall, L. S.: Hawthorne Critic of Society (Yale U.P.). 

Schaffer, A.: The Genres of Parnassian Poetry (Johns Hopkins Press). 

Schubert, L.: Hawthorne the Artist (Univ. of N. Carolina Press). 

Scott, W. S. (ed.): Harriet and Mary (Golden Cockerel Press; reviewed in 
T.L.S., 28 Oct.). 

Smith, J. C.: A Study of Wordsworth (Oliver and Boyd; reviewed in T.L.S., 
17 June). 

Young, G. M.: Burke (British Academy Annual Lecture on a Master Mind). 

A check of The Times Literary Supplement shows that articles on the following 

are omitted: Beckford (7.L.S., 6 May), Pope (7.L.S., 3 June), Hopkins (7.L.S., 


10 June), and Bridges (7.L.S., 28 Oct.). Though H. V. Routh’s essay on Basic 
English is mentioned, nothing is said about Q’s provocative article on that 
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subject (7.L.S., 30 Sept.), which produced an extensive correspondence. Mrs. 
Esdaile’s letter on ‘Pope’s Portraits’ (7.L.S., 3 June) is not mentioned, nor 
Malcolm Elwin’s letter on ‘Landor and Alfieri’ (T.L.S., 26 Feb.), while Montague 
Summers made more than one contribution to 7.L.S. on Miss Braddon. 
Finally, a few minor errors. Mrs. G. D. Lewis on Jane Austen’s Emma (p. 179) 
should be Mrs. Q. D. Leavis; Hausermann should be Hausermann; in Index I 
Hopkins is misplaced ; and in Index II] Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 146 should be 186. 
A. MACDONALD 


SHORT NOTICE 


The Moral Poetry of Pope. By Grorrrey TILLOTSON. Pp. 32. Newcastle- 
on-Tyne: The Literary and Philosophical Society, 1946. 2s. net. 


This lecture is as interesting, as readable, and—one must add—as provocative as are all 
Professor Tillotson’s writings on Pope. He is here mainly concerned to defend Pope’s 
character against the common charges of duplicity, hypocrisy, and spitefulness, and his 
moral poetry against the charge of triteness and shallowness. He very plausibly suggests 
that the objections of Johnson, Joseph Warton, Leslie Stephen, and others to the Essay on 
Man were largely the result of the very popularity of that poem, and that readers of to-day, 
who have not had its couplets dinned into their ears since childhood, are in a better 
position to appreciate its true qualities. His insistence that many of Pope’s critics have 
failed to recognize and understand the abnormal complexity of his character is, in the 
main, just and reasonable; and so, too, is his reminder that Pope never dispraised a good 
poet, but, on the contrary, praised all the good poets of his time. Nevertheless, in his 
attempt to defend Pope and his poetry from any criticism that has ever been brought 
against them, Professor Tillotson sometimes seems to insist on having it both ways, or 
even all ways. On the one hand, we are told that Pope felt it a duty to satirize bad writing, 
and that he and Swift were honestly alarmed for the future of polite letters; and, on the 
other hand, we are told that it was an age of satire, and that satire was expected. We are 
also told that Pope’s poetry was so great that it cannot really have injured, but must, 
indeed, have honoured, those against whom it was directed, and that, since he put all his 
poetic gifts into his satire, ‘it is as if Virgil and Milton, Marvell, Keats and Tennyson 
had collaborated with Horace, and Dryden, and Swift. Any poetry compounded out of 
elements so various, though it may not be ‘“‘seraphically free from taint of personality’’, 
is poetry that is innocent of what is pettily personal’. This, surely, is rather an advertise- 
ment for Pope than the plain truth about him. J. B. LetsHmMan 
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